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Frances Ridley Havergal—Her Memco- 
rials. 


A REVIEW BY ERLE DOUGLAS. 


These memorials are edited by her 
sister, Maria V. G. Havergal, who was 
to Frances R. Havergal in life, what 
Phebe Cary was to her more highly 
gifted, poetical sister, Alice. She has 
performed her self-appointed task with 
loving fidelity to the memory of her 
revered sister, and with a judgment as 
excellent as it is rare. ‘To quote her own 
words, in the first chapter, ‘‘It is most 
dificult to know what to give and 
what to withhold in these pages. 
In simple dependence on God’s over- 
ruling guidance, a_ selection is now 
made from what she little thought would 
ever be published. Remembering one of 
her latest whispers, ‘I did so want to 
glorify Him in every step of my way,’ it 
is thought right to unfold these life- 
records.”’ So there has been some- 
thing withheld, something left out. 
Though we when troubled may take 
comfort, ‘‘Kinowing the same afflictions 
are accomplished in our brethren that are 
in the world,” there are heart-mysteries, 
depths of feeling, inner lives, into 
which we may not penetrate, nor even 
raise the veil. They cannot be expressed 
in words, for they transcend the powers 
of language. As one of our own poets 
has said, | 
‘Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling, deeper than all thought; 


Souls unto souls can never teach 
What unto them was taught.’’ 


Therefore, who would attempt to bridge 
over the treaks in this record ? 

It is with feelings of the deepest 
love and reverence that brief 
review is attempted; the writer 
being hampered by a consciousness of 
inability to do full justice to the subject. 
Though far from realizing the desires of 
the writer, it will be sufficient if this 
imperfect essay should fill every reader 
with a desire to know more of this 
remarkable woman, and thereby lead 
many to read the book now under con- 
sideration. 

These ‘‘Memorials of Frances Ridley 
Havergal,’ as the book is entitled, con- 
sist of selections from her autobiography 
from the time she was six years old, 
written in 1857, the recollections of her 
sisters, and extracts from personal letters. 
Numerous illustrations enhance the value 
of the work. 

In reading its first pages one cannot help 
comparing it with the famous autobiogra- 
phy of Harriet Martineau. It were hardly 

ssible to contrast two women more 

ifferent from each other, and yet a 
thoughtful mind can discern a similarity 
in the life of each. Both were English 
women, brought up under the excellent 
regime of an English country home. 
Each were one of a large family. In 
childhood, both, as we learn from their 
autobiographies, were thoughtful beyond 
their years, pondering long over spiritual 
things—the little Fanny longing for the 
time to come when she should be a Chris- 
tian. Each wrote on the subject of religion, 
both were highly cultured, both were 
indefatigable workers in literature. But 
here the anology ceases. Harriet Mar- 
tineau wrote her ‘‘Political Economy 
Series,’ translated ‘‘Comte’s System of 
Philosophy,’’ became more and more 
involved in abstruse philosophies, until 
at last that intellect, which was great, 
Carlyle to the contrary notwithstanding, 
was lost in the utter darkness of atheism 
—an atheism which denied an existence 
to the God of her former worship, and 
renounced the belief in a glorious here- 
after, and the hope of her soul’s immor- 

‘tality. But Frances Ridley. Havergal’s 
whole life was spent in the service of her 
King.. The consecration of her time and 
talents was complete, and this book 
shows how truly was realized her 
prayer of 

‘‘Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.’’ 

She was born on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1836, and was the youngest child of 
W. H. Havergal, rector of Astley 
church, Worcestershire, and Jane, his 
wife. Her father supervised her early 
education, amid surroundings well adapt- 
ed to develop a mind already seriously 
inclined. Even then his devoted ear- 
nestness made a deep impression on 
the little child who is thus described by 
one of her sisters. ‘‘My recollection of 
Frances begins with the first day of her 
life; a pretty little babe even then, and 
by the time she reached two years of age, 
with her fair complexion, light curling 
hair, and bright expression, a prettier 
child was seldom seen. At that age she 
spoke with perfect distinctness, and with 
greater fluency and variety of language 
than is usual in so young a child.” 

‘Her first great sorrow was when her 
dear mother died. Death, that strange 
mystery falling like a horrid pall over 
the brightness of childhood, was, as 
yet to Frances, as it is to every other child, 
adark enigma. She failed at the time 
to understand her loss, to comprehend that 
her mother was dead and gone from her. 
What experience more vivid in 
early years than this? Who can not look 
back with tender pity for his own child- 
hood as it stood sobbing beside. the coffin 
of a dead playmate or loved one; filled 
with a weird consciousness of something 
awful, which was yet¥ alloyed with 


the feeling that the. whole sad scene 
is but a dream, that it cannot be 
death, that the dear one will re- 
turn perhaps to-morrow, when we 
will tell him of these mourning rites, and 
our sorrow which shall be changed to joy. ; 
It is hardest of all to realize that we have 
lost the love, the sympathy of the dead, 
that all sweet hours of confidence are 
over, that we may never speak to our 
beloved again. So the grief of her 
mother’s death burdened the child’s 
heart. Not that it was always 
heavy upon her, foras she writes: ‘‘If 
anything else occupied my attention I 
had a happy faculty of forgetting every- 
thing else for the moment, and thus it 
happened that a merry laugh or a sudden 
light-heeled scamper upstairs and down- 
stairs led others to think I had not many 
sad thoughts, whereas, not a moment 
before my little heart was heavy and 
sad.’ ”’ 


Extracts from her autobiography bear- 
ing the dates 1848-51, cover a period of 
school life, and in touching language is 
told of her joy and peace when she could 
trust Jesus, and hereager, heart-felt prayer | 
for faith was answered. From this time 
onward her life was one of great activity, 
and full of incident. Her father married 
azain, his second wife being one of her 
most beloved friends. With them she 
traveled to Germany, spending some time 
at school, while her father underwent 
treatment for his eyes. At Dusseldorf, 
her progress was such as to call forth 
high encomiums from her teachers, and 
her sweet disposition and consistent walk 
failed not of exerting a great influence 
over hercompanions. From Dusseldorf she 
returned to England, and in the course of 
the next f+w years made frequent visits to 
different portions of the kingdom. She 
also revisited the continent more than 
once, the records of these travels being 
faithfully chronicled in her memorials. 


Time and space will not permit an exten- 
sive resume of her life, nor, indeed, were 
it possible, it would not be desirable, for 
Maria V.G. Havergal has adequately 
met the demands for the history of her 
sister’s life.. But it may be profitable to 
notice some of the more prominent points 
of her character and important events in 
her life. 

A most efficient member of every in- 
stitution to which she, belonged, Miss 
Havergal was almost unequalled as an 
organizer of auxilliary bands and branch- 
es. Wherever she went she was con- 
stantly on the alert for an opportunity to 
do something for ‘‘the Master,’’ as she 
delighted to call the Savior, throwing all 
the weight of her powerful influence on 
the side of temperance; speaking, writing, 
all for Christ. She never kept a diary, 
but some friend sent her a ‘‘Journal of 
Mercies for 1879.’’ Her sister says: 
‘*The entries are a mirror of her ve 
self; in everything giving thanks.” A 
few extracts might not be void of inter- 
est: 

Jan. 
Christ. 


4—Opportunities of speaking for 


Jan. 7—Spirit of prayer in answer to 
prayer. 
Jan, 8—Relief from mental pressure. 


Jan. 10—Being enabled to cast care 
on God. 

Jan. 16—Finding something of the 
habit of trust. 

March 13—F or God’s withholdings all 
my life. 

Her great talents of music and poetry 
she recognized as direct gifts from God, 
consecrating them entirely to his service; 
and throughout the book occur expressions 
of joy and thanksgiving that her poems and 
tunes had been made acceptable in the 
Church worship. Says Maria V. G. 
Havergal: ‘‘My dear sister was de- 
lighted that Messrs. Hutchings and 
Romer accepted for publication her 
music to Dr. Prout’s words ‘Loving 
All Along.’’”’ To him Miss Haver- 
gal wrote: ‘‘About your ‘Loving All 
Along,’ I wrote the music to suit myself, 
and I never yet found words which were 
so exactly what I wanted. I hope to 
sing isin many drawing rooms—it is de- 
lightful to do the King’s business there 
—and singing often the dvor for 
quiet conversations. do so pray the 
words may touch.some weary héarts un- 
der silks and satins, and dress-coats, too, 
maybe.” ““Et.aléo. gave her great joy, 
Sankey’s saying it haunts him, and takin 
it to America. Her wonderful musical tal- 
ent was inherited from her father, whose 
first published musical composition was a 
setting of Bishop Heber’s hymn, ‘‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” In 1836 
the Gresham prize medal was awarded to 
him for a cathedral service in A. In 
1841, a second. gold medal was adjudged 
for his anthem, ‘‘Give Thanks.’’ ‘‘Hav- 
ergal’s Psalmody”’ needs no introduction 
at this late day. From him Frances de- 
rived the greatest assistance in musical 
composition, submitting all her work to 
his criticism and his judgment; while he 
also wrote the tunes for several of her 
poems. After his death, she mourned 
his loss most deeply. | 


Nearly every one cf her poems, and of 
her tunes also, was the inspiration of a 
moment, yet nearly all have a history. 
tory. This is in connection with the 
‘‘Turned Lesson.’’ ‘‘Very patiently had 
she prepared for the press many sheets of 
manuscript music in connection with the 


appendix» to ‘Songs of Grace and 


Glory.’’ She came down from her study 


re-examined and_ revised.’’ 


| 


the day it was completed, with a large 
roll for the post, and with holiday glee 
exclaimed, ‘There, it is all done! and 
now I free to write a book.’ Only a 
week passed, when the post brought her 
the news: ‘Messrs. Henderson’s prem- 
ises were burned down this morning 
about four oclock. * * * Your 
musical edition, together with the paper 
sent for printing it, has been totally de- 
stroyed.’” Concerning this, Miss Hav- 
ergal wrote to her sisters in Worcester- 
shire: ‘‘The signification hereof to me 
is that instead of having finished my 
whole work, I have to begin again de 
novo, and I shall probably have at least 
six months of it. The greater part of 
my manuscript of my appendix is simp'y 
gone, for 1 have kept no copy whatever, 
and have not even a list of the tunes. 
Every chord of my own will have to be 
reproduced ; every chord of any one else, 
What a 
Herculean task! Yet this noble 
spirit does not murmur nor complain, but 
prays for grace to master this “‘turned 
lesson.”” Carlyle’s ‘‘French Revolution’’ 
is regarded as a monument of persever- 
ance, and of indomitable will, because 
the first and only manuscript copy was 
destroyed through the carelessness of 
John Stuart Mill. What shall be the 
honor accorded to her who patiently 
entered. upon the restoration of the lost 
chords? Neither was this the only dis- 
appointment Miss Havergal suffered 
through her publishers. She had been 
waiting for some time in expectation of a 
cheque for £35 from her American pub- 
lisher; when at last she received the let- 
ter, there was no cheque, only the news 
that the house had utterly failed. As 
Miss Havergal writes: ‘‘He holds my 
written promise to publish on/y with him, 
as the condition of his launching me; so 
this is not simply a little loss, but.an end 


cash, influence or fame; at any rate for a 
long time to come.” This severe blow is 
a subject of thanksgiving and rejoicing, 
as a ‘‘clear test of the reality of victorious 
faith, which I do find brightening almost 
daily.’ 

It was a genuine delight to her to exer- 
cise her gift of poetry—which was cer- 
tainly a delightful one—and her volumes 
of poems now published have had an 
almost unprecedented sale, and _ the 
initials ‘‘F. R. H.’’ are more wide- 
ly known and more gladly welcomed 
than were ever ‘‘L. E. L.,” the de- 
light of a bye-gone generation. Perhaps 
this stanza from cne of her poems will 
give the reason of her success in writing: 
“So now, I pray thee, keep my hand in 

thine 
And guide it as thou wilt; I do not ask 
To understand the ‘wherefore’ of each line. 
Mine is the sweeter, easier task, 
Just to look up to thee for every word, 
Rest in thy love, and trust and know that I 
am heard.’’ 
_ One of the penelties of greatness or 
fame, one of the attendant evils of 
publicity, is the demands which people 
make upon the time and attention of a 
successful writer. Miss Havergal did 
not escape the _ infliction. Requests 


this magazine, a children’s paper for that, 
to revise and criticize a voluminous man- 
uscript, to write letters, to deliver an ad- 
dress, in short, to have scarcely a mo- 
ment of time to herself; for her sympathetic 
nature would not allow her to wound an- 
other by ignoring a reqnest for advice or 
aid. But by hersystematic method of work 
Miss Havergal accomplished wonders. 
Opposed to late hours and frivolous con- 
versation, she employed every moment 
usefully; being an accomplished needle- 
worker and an earnest student, no source 


| being to humble to yield her knowledge. 


She even dilligently studied an old nauti- 
cal almanac, and plied the keeper of the 
Mumbles light-house with questions until 
she had learned all he could tell her. 
Besides all this, she was an accomplished 


ist. 

n writing to one of her friends she 
gives the following advice concerning Bible 
study: ‘‘In reading the Scripture it is 
best to combine plans. Once a day read 
straight on, with prayer and careful re- 
ferring, but always try to give a half 
hour to Bible study. Work out Bible 
subjects and make notes of them. Keep 
a fine steel pen on purpose at hand, and 
mark the references you thus find in your 


£1! own Bible. ‘This will greatly enrich it.” 


A facsimile is taken from one of the fly- 
leaves of Miss Havergal’s Bible. This 
illustrates that system of Bible marking 
illustrated some years ago in the Sunday- 
School Times, under the caption of 
‘*Railroading.” These pages are a study; 


|aglance at them will demonstrate the 


character of her who marked them, better 
than any words could have done. There 
appears the perfect neatness, the keen 
insight in the sense of the words, the 
diligent searching of the Scriptures; and 
from the same Bible are copied her topics 
for prayer, which shows how entirely did 
Miss Havergal leave all and trust all 
with Jesus. 

Many of her plans she was never per- 
mitted to execute, for she was frequently 
prostrated by severe fits ofillness. These, 
according to the testimony of those about 
her, she bore with exemplary patience 
and resignation. Yet it was her 
great sorrow that she had not been more 


by more patient’ suffering. Her death’ 


occurred in June 3, 1879, at Caswell 


of all:my American prospects of either 


poured in upon her to write a poem for 


‘seemed like a new country. The increase 


‘really get the Mormonism out of them. 


submissive to the will of Him who had 


Bay, Swansea. 

The face which greets one who opens 
the ‘‘Memorials’’ is of fascinating appear- 
ance. Deep earnestness is apparent in 
that peaceful expression; serious, yet 
ready to beam into a sympathetic 
smile. The chin is delicately pointed, 
the forehead expansive and _ partially 
covered by her soft wavy hair; large, ex- 
pressive eyes, and a mouth indicative of 
that firmness and decision of character 
which marked her life. The portrait is 
accompanied by a stanza of her own 
poetry in fac-simile. This, if it be 
true that character may be read 
from chirography, shows at once the 
neatness and care inseparable from Miss 
Havergal. It seems appropriate to close 
this review with those lines which, in 
the light of her death, were prophetic: 

‘‘When thy days on earth are past, 
Christ will call thee home at last, 

His redeeming love to praise, 
Who hath strengthened all thy days.’’ 

S. F., May, 1881. | 


Letter from a Returned Missionary. 


Epitor PaciFric: Last March, we 
bade good-bye to China, for a season of 
rest in America. Our work at Shaowu | 
seemed unusually prosperous. There 
was fair prospect of eight or ten additions 
to the ehurch in a few months. The 
people seemed more friendly, and every- 
thing favorable; but the doctor said we 
must go. 

We descended from Shaowu to Foo- 
chow in two Chinese boats. One of 
these, loaded with our things, was 
wrecked on the rapids, but our things 
were all recovered, though many of them 
were thoroughly soaked. In connection 
with this, some Chinese Christians gave 
a practical illustration of the difference 
between Christians and heathen-—the 
difference between helping and plunder- 
ing those in distress. Our boatman said, 
‘* Truly, this is a rare hap to have one’s 
own folks help save goods.” | 

We spent about a week in Japan, and 
saw something of the work. There is 
something like jealousy of foreign influ- 
ence or control among the Japanese, 
which even shows itself at times among 
the native Christians. I was told, the 
native Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church were once on the point of voting 
to reject the rules of their order. A mis- 
sionary ‘called their attention to the fact 
that, if they did so, they would cut 
themselves off from all connection and 
support with the Presbyterian Church of 
America. Akin to this was a conversa- 
tion I had with a Methodist missionary 
in China. A conference had been organ- 
ized, and in this conference a missionary’s 
vote counted no more than that of a Chi- 
nese preacher. He felt dissatisfied with 
this. I reminded him, that while he and 
his brother mirsionaries were only a small 
minority in the conference, they held the 
purse strings. But he, being a spiritu- 
ally-minded man, took no comfort in this. 

We saw in Japan the Congregational 
idea boldly applied with great success. 
This was at Osaka. The missionaries 
renounced all idea of. ecclesiastical au- 
thority or control, and all responsibility 
for financial support of the native church. 
| They put the Christians on vheir own re- 
sponsibility before God, and the results 
have been very gratifying. There are 
now in that place three churches, two of 
which are self-supporting, and the third 
nearly so. They have put up the build- 
ing, and hired the matron and _ teachers 
for a flourishing girls’ school. In this 
school, nearly all the girls are supported 
by native funds. Beside all this, they 
take the lead in efforts for spreading the 
gospel in other regions. ey number 
in all about 150 members, 49 of whom 
have been added the past year. Yet 
there are many who say Congregational- 
ism may do for New England but won’t 
answer as a missionary policy, 

After nine years’ absence, Oregon 


in population and thrift, too, has been 
very great. Even in my own home, 
more than one-half I met were strangers 
We had the pleasure of attending the 
commencement of Pacific University of 
Forest Grove, and were well pleased with 
all we saw. I was sorry to see, that, of 
all the graduates during the last dozen 
rs, only one has turned to the minis-— 
try; and at the Alumni dinner, I could 
not help merry} how it was that Oregon 
needed so much more Law than Gospel. 
In reply, the lawyers were not speechless. 
Since then, I, in company with Dr. 
Herrick, the President of Pacific Univer- 
sity, have visited Salt Lake City. One 
cannot do so without getting stirred up. 
Wewere much interested in what we saw 
of the work of the New West Education 
Commission. They have a grand field and 
a hopeful work. Welistened to Mr. Bar- 
rows farewell sermon. It was interest- 
ing to hear him tell of the small begin- 
ning when he first came, seven and a 
half years ago, and contrast with it the 
crowded ‘audience gathered for his fare- 
well. “Few of them were reclaimed Mor- 
mons; ‘It is claimed, indeed, that Mor- 
monism ingrains something into its 
adherents so that apostates from it never 


~“Tn' the afrernoon, we went to the Tab- 
érnacle! The misic there was very fine, 


ful, then I find somethin 


afflicted her, and had not glorified Him 
} 


One‘feature of it would bear copying b 
‘all Gur’churches ; ‘this was ‘a 


The preaching, or speaking, rather, 
was not of a high. order. The. first 
speaker, a native born Mormon, was a 
pleasant looking man, with a good voice; 
his remarks, with a little expurging, 
might have been attributed to a_hard- 
shell Baptist. The second speaker had 
been reared a Methodist, and brought in 
a hit at Calvinism. ‘‘ He believed in 
toleration toward other sects; was not 
afraid of science, for nature comes from 
God; and intended his children should 
be educated. Human passions are per- 


verted and must be purified. Until puri- 


fied, their indulgence was destructive; 
when purified, they became beneficial. 
He had no compromise to offer on the 
question of polygamy. If it was not 
from God, away with it; but since it was 
from God, it must be good. He expec- 
ted to show by his life that Mormonism 
made him a better husband to his wives, 
a better father to his children, and a better 
citizen to his country.” 

His Mormon auditors seemed to regard 
him a8 a strong man. But it struck me 
that his remarks were a little too much 
calculated to set his hearers a-thinking. 
But, judging them by their looks, they 
are not overstocked with thinking powers. 

But what is to be done with the Mor- 
mons? . There is too much of religious 
conviction to allow of their being treated 
merely as criminals, and too much of 
rascality and lust to let them pass merely 
as a religious sect. I should like to see 
the plan tried of a national law or consti- 
tutional amendment disfranchising every 
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Wasted Talent. 


[From the Advance of Feb. 19, 1874, by re- 
quest. ] 

I was reading last evening an ac- 
count of a woman’s missionary meet- 
ing where much was said of woman’s 


‘wasted talents.” There was also the 


usual extolling of missionary charac- 
ter, which places it so high above that 
of other mortals that they can only 
stand and gaze upward in awe and 
wonder. It is strange that after all 
that has been written of the real life 
of missionaries, it is still so little 
understood, and that so much romance 
a hangs and floats about missionary 
ife. 

This must come partly from the 
reading of memoirs, ‘always written 
by partial friends, and making the 
most of the spirtual life. If mission- 
aries wrote their own memoirs, they 
would tell another tale, nnd a much 
more profitable one for us. I well 
remember Miss Fiske’s telling me of 
her daily life, common-place as it 
seemed, and yet such as all mission- 
aries know full well. 

I fear me that the style of mission- 
ary meeting which dwells on the de- 
votion of women to the heathen, on 
revivals and prayer-meetings, etc., 
and leaves out one’s every-day expe- 
rience, is hardly improving to those 
whose plain duty hes at home and 
whose work is quiet and out of sight. 

I fear me that some go to these 
meetings and go home wp in the air, 
so to speak, and almost above the 
every-day work of life. Home-life 
may seem a waste of time, and beneath 
the. attention of their souls, compared 
with the ‘‘glorious work” which other 
women are doing over the ocean, or 
somewhere so far off that its plainness 
is lost in a halo of glory. I would 
like to transport one of these exalted 
souls where she could see a woman’s 
daily life there, and she would, I am 
sure, come back to her sewing or cook- 
ing, her scrubbing and cleaning, in a 
more cheerful spirit. | 

Anybody can hold a prayer-meet- 
ing; and to sit and sing and pray and 


talk, is very easy, and may do much | 


good, but is a very small part of mis- 
sionary life. All this can be done in 
a calm and tranqnil frame of mind, 
and may call for faith, but hardly for 
patience. 

Take the other side of her work. 
Imagine the mercury at 90 degrees 
in the shade, and dinner to get. The 
wood smokes, your eyes are nearly 
put out, you have no nice cellar for 
your food, it is brought from a box or 
cupboard and perhaps covered with 
ants. You put on some rice to boil, 
leaving a boy or girl to watch it. “He 
puts in a cup of salt to a cup of rice, 
and you come back to find the meat 
burned, the potatoes raw, and the rice 
salt beyond endurance. No dinner 
ready, yet you must eat for your 
health’s sake. 

You take these native servants to do 
them good, and they do you good by 
teaching you patience! Either you 
must neglect them, and do your own 
work, in the broiling heat, or else 
have daily experiences like this; and 
when a woman, a missionary, is cook, 
nurse, housekeeper and teacher in 
such houses, and with such inconve- 
nienceés, and is still patient and cheer- 
to admire. | 


| “Tt would be but rest to her to sit in 


‘a prayer-meeting or read and sing all | 


day. Precious little time has she to 
read, for when night comes and the 
house is quiet, the children all in bed, 
the air cool, her strength is gone and 
rest is all she can take. 

Perhaps your friends would reply 
to this that a woman should go out 
unmarried. This may be well in cer- 
tain cases, and yet quiet, Christian 
family life, as an example, is often a 
better lesson to the heathen than any 
direct teaching they can have. . They 
watch the daily home life and try to 
imitate it; the wife is made less of a 
drudge, and treated with more respect, 
the children with more kindness and 
love. No Eastern man or woman 
wishes to remain or does remain un- 
married, so there is nothing for them 
to imitate in the single life. I do not 
say what should or should not be, I 
only state facts as they are. 

Doubtless the women who go out 
in this way do great good, but their 
life is not all prayer-meeting, nor even 
all teaching, and it is not in prayers 
or in teachings that their faith and 
patience are tried, but in the daily 
common life. So it was with Miss 
> and so it is with all, or nearly 
all. 

#Let me take the work of a noble 
Western woman; she has a school or 
seminary which is doing great good. 
How? by prayer-meetings? No; by 
living the daily life of work and pa- 
tience and hope. As you go in how 
clean everything is! Who saw that 
every room was swept and cleaned ? 
Who cut the forty dresses that these 
forty girls are wearing? Who taught 
them to make them? Who saw that 
they kept themselves clean? Who 
that their quarrels were settled ? that 
their food was in order? their com- 
fort in every way promoted? Who is, 
in fact, a mother to these forty girls > 

Could a woman do all this and be 
in prayer-meeting all day? No; she 
lives by work. Early in the morning 
comes a girl. ‘‘ Teacher, Abby is 
sick.’’ She gets up, gives Abby med- 
icine, heats water for her,- sits and 
watches her. Presently in comes a 

irl. ‘‘ The potatoes are all gone.” 
She has to go into the kitchen and 
find some other dinner for forty hun- 

mouths. Again comes another, 
‘*Teacher, my dress is torn.” She 
must find a piece of calico, needle and 
thread, and show Pati how to mend 
it. ‘* Teacher, two girls are quarrel- 
ing.” She calls them in and settles 
the difficulty. Then ink is spilled 


brings small cares or vexations. 

How nice it would be to be spiritual 
and rise above all these things, sing a 
hymn and not mind torn dresses, let 
the ink on the floor and other earthly 
things take care of themselves—only 
that that is not the way to do good in 
this world! Now Iam not trying to 
depreciate prayer-meetings and what. 
are called religious exercises. This 
teacher has her meetings at certain 
times and enjoys them. But they are 
as a drop, compared to the life of a 
true woman missionary day by day. 

Perhaps some of those who think 
their time and talents wasted in the 
daily work which comes to them, 
where God has placed them, would 
be better and happier for this lesson. 
If any are so inclined to look abroad 


given them, let them remember that 
the very charm of those whom they 
admire and wish to imitate, is that 
they remember, ‘‘ He that is faithful 
in the least, is faithful also in much.” 
They do the smallest, the commonest, 
the most humbling daily duty, earthly 
duty, cheerfully and with the whole 
heart, ‘‘as unto the Lord.” This 
spirit leaves very liitle place or space 
for ‘‘ wasted talent,” anywhere.g@is 
it not so? 


Y, M. C. A. 


Mr. Cree, after excellent service—just 
the service that was so pressingly needed — 
re-organizing the Association, and start- 
ing it off in more vigorous Christian work, 
left last week for New York, whence he 
goes with other delegates on July 17th, 
to the World’s Convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Europe. Mr. Thain is now 
Acting Secretary until the arrival of Mr, 
McCoy, who is expected soon. We are 
very glad to report that the debt which 
has so burdened the Association all these 
years, is now paid; but what a debt we 
owe to Mr. Moody, whose self-denying, 
persevering efforts under God made this 
apparently hopeless undertaking a suc- 
cess. 

The roll of membership in the Associa- 
tion now numbers 500. The noon meet- 
ings are well sustained ; also the Monday 
night testimony meeting, and Thursday 
night Gospel meeting : | 

Tuesday evening a social song service 
is held, greatly to the enjoyment and 
profit of large audiences. Rev. Mr. 
Kinkaid delivered the Bible lecture last 
Sabbath afternoon at 3 o’clock. | 

_The gymnasium is now in the handg 
of workmen, who are fitting it up to be 
the best place of its kind in the city. 

Sabbath School teachers and guperin- 
tendents should not fail to be sent at 


the meeting for the study of the Sabbath 
School lessons each Saturday noon. 


over a new desk, and so every hour | 


and overlook the work which God has 
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- Selections from the Papers About the 


Chicago Meeting. 
An official report of the Convention, 


with the papers and addresses, is expect- 
ed to be published by the Society within 


afew weeks in pamphlet form. It will 


furnish the very best material for use in 


ganizing 


_ preparing for the missionary concert. 


reat regret was expressed that Dr. 
Goodell, of St. Louis, was prevented by 
sickness in his family from presenting 
Woman’s Co-operative Place in the Work 
of the Society, as announced on the print- 
ed programme. 

It was noted as an infelicity in some 
of the papers read, that the Society 


seemed to have the precedence over its 


constituency and the men who do the 
work in the field. It is not the ‘‘Society”’ 
which has done all these grand things. 
The Society is but an organized and or- 
‘‘intermediary” between the 
churches and the work which, in this 
specific direction, the churches undertake 
to do. The ‘‘Society” preaches no ser- 
mons, baptizes no children, gathers no 
Sunday-schools, receives no converts in- 
to the fold; neither does it ‘‘make’’ any 
money by which to sustain those who 
actually do the missionary work. The 
evangelization of America is not so wuch 
the-cause of the ‘‘American Home Mis- 
sionary Society,” as it is tuat of the 
Christian members of the churches, 
which that grand and dear old Society in 
this direction represents. 

Secretary Moore said that Connecticut 
is the very center of Congregationalism 
for the world, since no other State or 
country can say that nine per cent. of its 
population is in Congregational churches. 

isconsin, with its 194 Congregational 
churches, has in actual use 180 meeting- 
houses. Churches with meeting-houses 


Why should we be more sensitive to 
the revision of the constitution of our 
‘organizations for benevolence than we 
are to the revision of our Bible and our 
‘Creed? Has half a century of experi- 


~ence suggested no additional wisdom? 


Are there no new emergencies which de- 
mand new measures, or at least some re- 
adjustment of forces and appliances? __ 
From the Chicago meeting, Dr. Webb 
went on to Drury College in South- 
western Missouri to deliver the anniver- 
sary address. 
Abyssinia and the United States are 
‘the only two Christian countries, where 
polygamy is tolerated. 
Not the least of the good things at 


’ Chicago were certain less public confer- 
ences held with the Secretaries by those 


deeply interested in their work. 

Secretary Doe of Wisconsin mentioned 
church after church in that State that bas 
already paid back more than it has ever 
received from the home missionary treas- 
ury; and the same is true of other 
States. 

The Home Missionary Society, the 
New .West Education Commission 
and the Congregational Union—why not 
‘combine all these interests in one grand 
home missionary convention in different 
places annually after the plan of our 
Baptist brethren? Their object and 
work are similar, and each would help 
the other to a great and representative 
audience. Limit the time of each soci- 
ety, lay out the programme carefully and 
we believe that a meeting might be held 
second in interest and power to no relig- 
ious gathering in the country. 

Somewhat over 500 persons were en- 
tertained by the Committee and probably 
as Many more were in attendance wk» 
were not citizens of Chicago. The labors 
of Messrs. S. M. Moore, C. F. Gates, 
and others, for the comfort of guests, 
were arduous, incessant, corteous and 
successful. The rain of the first two 
days did not add to the out-of-door at- 
traction, but concentrated attention if it 
did not increase attendance on the meet- 
ings. 
The new Field Secretary, Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, will spend two months in New 
York and ten ‘‘in the saddle.’’ His 
work will be that of generai explora- 
tion and supply, with headquarters at 
Denver Col. 

The committee of fifteen, appointed at 
Chicago, has a most important work in 
hand. If the management of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society be all right, 
and the criticisms grow out of any un- 
worthy personal feeling, let this commit- 
tee say so in language that cannot be 
mistaken. If, on the other hand, they 
find the interest of the cause to demand 
radical changes, whether of policy or of 
men, let them be equally Pad and out- 
spoken. Grave interests are in charge 
of this committee and a vast amount of 
hard work must be done in order to go 
through the case thoroughly, involving 
hardly less than to invite a full hearing 
from all, so that none can complain here- 
a that any whitewashing has been 

one. 


What the Congregationalist says of. 
the Home Missionary Convention at Chi- 


cago: 


This meeting, to which attention has 
been called so widely the last few weeks, 
was held in the Central Music Hall in 
Chicago last week, commencing Tuesday 
evening and closing Thursday evening. 
There was a large audience at the open- 
ing session, which was called to order at 
eight o’clock by Rev. Henry M. Storrs, 
D.D., of New York, secretary of the 
Home Miesionary Society. The Conven- 
tion had been called, he said, to take 
counsel together relative to the precious 
intcrests of Christ’s kingdom in this land, 
and it would be to a large extent a con- 
ference for consultation as to the best 
methods of carrying forward the home 
missionary work. Their hearts, he 
hoped, would kindle with new fervor and 
their purposes be strengthened by the 
new knowledge they should gain. 

In the absence of ex-President Wool- 
sey of Yale College (on account of in- 


Home Missionary Society, Dr. Storrs in- 
troduced President Seelye of Ambherst, 


been invited by the executive committee 
to preside during the Convention. 
After singing by the congregation, a 
collection of nearly thirty hymns being 
distributed through the house for that 
purpose, President Chapin of Beloit Col- 
lege offered prayer, and Rev. E. P. 
Goodwin, D. D.; pastor of the first Con- 
gregational church in Chicago, made an 
address of welcome, speaking for about 
half an hour and securing the closest at- 
tention of the audience, who made fre- 


plause. This was to be a family gather- 
ing, he said, where some would doubtless 
find their sons and others their fathers, 
and many pastors, he presumed, might 
find here in Chicago their ‘‘absent’” mem- 
bers—doubtless in regular standing in 
Presbyterian churches. [Laughter.] 
It seemed to him that the time had come 
for the Congregational polity to assert it- 
selfin a friendly way. We ourselves, 
east and west, needed to be nationalized. 
One hundred years ago our polity had 
this country, but while Episcopalians had 
gained nine-fold, Presbyterians seventeen 
fold, and Methodists three-hundred and 
fifty fold, the Congregationalists had 
g.ined only five-fold. It was time now 
for us to move forward, and we ought 
not to be content until our home mission- 
ary treasury had a round million for the 
year and we had 1,000 missionaries on 
our frontiers instead of 100 or more, as 
now. 

President Seelye spoke about half an 
hour inresponse. This meeting, he said, 
did not seem to have been planned by 
anybody, but a divine necessity had 
called them together. They had come 
to the place where the currents of East- 
ern and Western life mingled to consider 
one question, in which all parts of the 
country have a common interest, and to 
gain new courage and strength for the 
work before them. 

After the singing of a hymn, and 
prayer by Dr. Webb, President Seelye 


meeting, and several volunteer addresses 
were made, Rev. J. H. Barrows, of 
East Boston, leading off in remarks 
touching the dangers to our country from 
Jesuitism and Communiim, whose evils 
must be met by the establishment of 
Christian schools and churches. 


with prayer by President Magoun of 
Iowa College. 


VIEW. 


It was the first meeting of the kind 
ever held in this country, the object be- 
ing to draw attention to the vast impor- 
tance of strengthening the American Home 
Missionary Society for more efficient 
work. 
holding it were taken last autumn at the 
National Council in St. Louis by a con- 
ference of the various superintendents 
with the secretary, but no positive an- 
nouncement of the meeting was made till 
two months since. In view of these facts 
no very large gathering was expected. 
Indeed, considerable solicitude was felt 
in some quarters as to the success of the 
scheme. 

The Convention began on Tuesday 
evening and closed Thursday evening, 
holding in all seven sessions. Through 
the generosity of Hon. C. G. Hammond, 
and E. W. Blatchford, Esq., the use of 
the new and beautiful Central Music 
Hall was secured, affording a place n.uch 
more convenient of access than “Dr. Good- 
win’s church, which was at first named. 
The hall will seat 1,800, and 2,500 can find 
room when the standing space is fillec. 
It has two tiers of balconies, and every 
seat throughout the house consists of a 
fixed chair whose seat turns up to allow 
occupants to pass in and out. The full- 
est meetings were at Dr. Taylor’ssern ns 
Wednesd*y evening and the closing ses- 
sion Thursday evening, when from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred were pres- 
ent. The officers of the Society with tue 
various State Superintendents occupied 
the large platform, over which were hung 
great maps of various States and Terri- 
tories, on some of which the location of 
each Congregational church was clearly 
marked. The singing was congregation- 
al, led usually by an efficient precentor 
from the platform, and the audience join- 
ing with great heartiness. 

The number of guests entertained 
through the committee, of whom S. M. 
Moore, Esq., was the efficient chairman, 
was about 500, but large numbers were 
among friends, and others paid their owa 
expenses. There were no overflow meei- 
ings as at the American Board, yet at 
no session was there lack of a fair attend- 
ance; and the interest grew from begin- 
ning to end, most of the congregation 
remaining the last evening up to the close 
at the late hour of half-past ten o’clock. 
There was generally some want of prompt- 
ness in beginning at the hovr named, 
“‘half-past ‘seven, sharp,” the closing 
evening proving to be about eight 
o'clock, 

The weather up to Thursday morning 
was unpleasant and the streets decidedly 
muddy, though there was not much rain, 
but the closing day was becutiiul and the 
streets in a few hours became decent for 
traveling, the block pavement drying off 
very quickly. 

The presentation of work on the West- 
ern fields by the various State superin- 
tendents on Wednesday evening, using 
heir large maps, was exeedingl y interest- 
ing and more effective, doubtless, than 
any other previous attempt to do this, as 
no such rumber of men from fields cover- 
ing such an extent of territory, from 
Michigan to California, has ever be‘ore 
been present to s at any one meeting. 
It was known before that they were good 
men and true and able also, but they out- 
did themselves, and all who heard them 
that evening might well be excused for 


a little pride on finding our home mission 


firmity of health), who has for many 
years been president of .the American 


f the vice-presidents, 
who, as one 0 e vice-presiden | platform orators they are not behind 


quent and hearty demonstrations of ap- | 


invited any | pene to take part in the 


| the general management of the Society 
The services of the evening were closed 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION—A_ BIRD’S-EYE 


The first actual steps toward. 


; put in train for reaching a better under- 


| admirably fitted for his new place. 


body, that they were here to listen, not : 


work in the various fields in charge of 
men so thoroughly competent for their 
position. The Eastern secretaries in their 
turn on Thursday morning also did 
themselves great credit, showing that as 


almost any other equal number of men 
that could be readily selected from other 
walks of professional life, while Di... Webb, 
‘Noble, Goodwin, Dana, Chamberlain and 
others made speeches during the course 
of the Convention showing such fervor 
and power of eloquence to stir the heart 
‘as will never be forgotten by those pres- 
ent. 

The evils of Mormonism were vividly 
portrayed by Hon. D. C. Haskell of Kan- 
sas, and especially by Rev. W. M. Bar- 
rows of Salt Lake, who brought out the 
fact that the tap root of the system con- 
sists not so much in polygamy as in its 
‘infallible priesthood supported by a tith- 
ing which puts nearly a million dollars a 
‘year at their disposal. He would have all 
polygamists debarred from voting and 
from serving on juries wherever polygamy 
*3 involved. It was insisted repeatedly 
by those conversant with the matter that 
the evils of Mormonism will never cure 
themselves, and that both law and the 
forces of religion are necessary in efforts 
for its extermination. 

The fact that none of the Executive 
Committee from New York City and vi- 
cinity, except Drs. Taylor, Storrs and 
Clapp, were present at the Convention, 
was remarked upon in private and the 
inference naturally drawn that their sym- 
pathies could hardly have been with such 
a meeting. It was also immediately ap- 
parent to one mingling with the brethren 
as they began to assemble from various 
quarters, that a good deal of mistrust has 
prevailed as to the administration of the 
Society. No less than two or three in- 
formal conferences were held during the 
week, at one of which the officers were 
present, and a very plain expression of 
views was had, and criticisms were frank- 
ly stated. The general feeling seemed to 
be that too much conservatism prevails, 
that the leaders do not send out the cry 
of forward as they ought, and that with 
one secretary disabled from work a con- 
siderable portion of the time, and another 


force in the office has been quite inade- 
quate to the work demanded. 

The fact that no secretary was ap- 
pointed for the Convention was cited 
early in the meeting as an evidence that 


was a topic in which there was to be no 


not have been surprising at almost any 
hour during the early half of the week, 
had some issue brought out a discussion 
in which many brethren had exprese:d 
themselves with entire frankness as to 


co-operation between the administration of 
the Society and its constituents. The 
appointment of the committee of fifteen 
seemed to satisfy all, however, and a gen- 
eral feeling was manifest as the Conven- 
tion drew to a close that things had been 


standing, and for putting the Society in 
due time into a condition for doing a far 
more efficient work than in the past. 
The appointment of Messrs. Barrows and 
Cobb for their respective fields was 
welcomed universally as a step in the 
right direction, each being regarded as 


That this first Home Missionary Con- 
vention and anniversary has- been a suc- 
cess and a great success, nobody will 
oeny. In point of numbers it was all that 
could be expected, and is a promise of a 
much larger gathering next time. It has 
already uiaigihdbiod a most important 
woik in bringing the administration of the 
Society, those who were present, face to 
face with the frank though friendly criti- 
cisms that have undoubtedly prevailed 
f.r more widely than they were aware; 
and it is hoped that a movement has been 
started that will result in learning what 
the real difficulties are in the way of do- 
ing a vastly greater work through the 
Society, and in suggesting a remedy equal 
to the needs of the case.—Congregation- 
alist. 


What the Jnierior says of the A. H. 
My S. Convention: 


Congregational Home Missionary 
Society have come to Central Music Hall, 
and gone again. Tho New England type 
of the delegates was easily recognizable, 
when contrasted with our late Assembly 
in Buffalo, which was more of the solider 
cast which comes of the Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterian blood percolating through 
the English and German people of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The Congregational brethren had _ the 
sharp-eyed, sharp-nosed, sharp-set, con- 
centrated and energetic traits of the na- 
tives of the stony states contiguous to 
Plymouth Rock. They are not a class of 
men who need guardians to help them 
take care of themselves. Congregation- 
alism is only a crystal of the Yankee in- 
fusion. But extremes meet. Congrega- 
tional independency is the native soil of 
bossism, and the Home Missionary So- 
ciety is a bossistic institution. What a 
treat it would be for the Presbyterian 
press if any of our secretarias should un- 
dertake to run an assembly, or any other 
Presbyterian convention, as Dr. H. M. 
Storrs undertook to play autocrat at this 
meeting! It is said that western cy- 
clones, among their other freaks, will 
sometimes pluck the feathers sleek and 
clean off a chanticleer, and leave him 
otherwise unharmed. Let Dr. H. M. 
Storrs try his lordly tactics upon Presby- 
terians, and never was a gallant rooster 
more surprised after a cyclonic rain to find 
the feathers all gone, than he would be. 
The brethren had prepared a selection of 
hymns for the occasion—Storrs_ thrust 
them aside for something of his own. 
They drew up a programme and printed 
it—Storrs substituted one of his own. 
One.of them offered a resolution—Storrs 
told them that this was not a deliberative 


transferred to the office of treasurer, the | 


opportunity for discussion, and it would | 


the cause for a seeming lack of hearty | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


this last boulder, broke the back of pa- 
tience, and Dr. Noble—a Presbyterian, 
by the way—gave Storrs to an erstand 
that if his chairman refused to put the 
motion he would put it himself, and then 
it was put and carried with a whirl; 
which was a reminder of the near ap- 
proach of a plume-plucking ccloney. How 
does it happen that such an autocrat man- 
ages to hold his autocratic position? He 
would be removed by a vote of four to 
one if the contributors to the funds of the 
Home Missionary Society could get at 
‘him—but they ean not. Ah, brother 
Congregationalist, do not say any more to 
us about our ‘‘hierarchy,” after the ex- 
hibit of one-man dictation and tyranny 
which you had at Central Music Hall! 

‘¢Since writing the above, an article, ev- 
idently inspired, has appeared im the Chi- 
cago Times, which expreeses the dissat- 
isfaction of the Congregational brethren 
of the west with the missionary autocra- 
ey. It appeors that a meeting was held 
at which the intellect and influence of 
Chicago Congregationalism was present, 
also the autocracy, and the latter were in- 
formed that unless they mended their 
manners the society would be reorganized. 
Easier said than done, brethren. 
can you do it?”’ 

It was once said on the floor of the 
General Assembly that the _ theory 
was, that the Assembly conducted the 


ferent Boards, but the fact was, the 
Boards ran the General Assembly. 


A controversy has arisen in the Win- 
throp Congregational church, of Holbrook, 
Mass., over installing a pastor, after they 


candidates during the nine years in 
which the church has been without a 
pastor. Such a church does not deserve 
to have a pastor. 


Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, Tones — 
up the System, Makes the Weak 
Strong. Builds up the Broken- 
down, Invigorates the 
Brain, and 


—CURES-— 


Dyspepsia, Nervous Affections, Gen- 
eral Debility, Neuralgia, Fever 
and Ague, Paralysis, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Boils, Dropsy, 
Humors, Female Com- 
plaints, Liver Com- 
plaint, Remittent 
Fever, and 

ALL DISEASES ORIGINATING IN A BAD STATE 

OF THE BLOOD, OR ACCOMPANIED BY 


DEBILITY OR A LOW STATE 
OF THE SYSTEM, 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Supplies the blood with its Vital Principle, or 
Life Element, IRON, infusing Strength, 
Vigor and New Life into all Bare of the system. 
BEING FREE FROM ALCOHOL, its energiz- 
ing effects are not followed by corresponding reac- 
tion, but are permanent. 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, 86 
Harrison Avenue, Boston. Sold by all Druggwes 
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“Boia,” 


THE 


Chicago & North-Western 


} RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! 
BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West ! 
The SHORT, SURE and SAFE route between 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falls, New York, Phi!ladel- 
_ phia, Boston, Washington, Balti- 

more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. — 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- 
go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. — 


Pullman Palace Drawing Room Cars 


Are run on all through trains of this road. 
It is the ONLY ROAD between 


Council Bluffs and Chicago — 
Upon which is run the 


Celebrated PULLMAN HOTEL Dining Cars | 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommo- 
_ dations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this Line. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
2d V. P. & Gen’l Mang’r, Chicago. 


W. H. Srennett, G. P. A., Chicago. 
J. Merepiru Davies, Gen’] Ag’t, F. 


‘‘ Wonders of the 
Sierra Nevada and Coast Range.” 


A description of all the Natural Wonders of 
California. A reliable Guide Book to all points 
of Interest in the State, Routes of Travel, Modes 
of Conveyance, aud Distances from San Fran- 
cisco. Buy it and send as a present to Eastern 


to talk or vote! This last straw, or rather | 


friends. 


or sale at bookstores. Price, 75 cis. 


had listened to two hundrei and forty 


How | 


affairs of the church through the dif- 
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FURNITURE 


Sold upon the 


INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers, 
18 & 20 Sutter St., - San Francisco. 


= 
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EvurREKA PEw. 


Ends, $2.25; - - per foot, 85 cents. 


Fine Cabinet Work a Specialty ! 


Bedroom Suites, Parlor Suites, Iron Beds, 
Woven Wire Mattresses, Folding Cots, 
: Folding Chairs, Camp Stools, 
Counters, Bank Desks, 


Desks, Invalid Rolling Chairs, &c. 
Manufactory, 556 to 572 Brannan Street. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


GILBERT & MOORE, 


_4 Companies. 


Office Desks, School Desks, Adjustable Reading 


H. CG. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., 8. F. 


Job Printing neatly and promptly executed. 
Orders from the country faithfully executed. 


Particular Attention Paid to Printing 
Newspapers, Church Bulletins, 
Lodge Journals, etc. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and in 
ITstimper. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wherves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
_ SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, J ewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 
No. 24 Post St. 
Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs) 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale andjRetail 
Dealersin 


AY 
AND | 
GRAIN 
AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


BIBLE READINGS 


In San Francesco and Oakland, 


BY D.L. MOODY, 
And Selections from His Sermons, 


With an Introduction by Rev. J. C. 
Simmons. 


This book preserves Mr. Moody’s peculiar 
style in a most bappy manner, Its circulation 
will do good. Price: Single eopy in paper cover, 
50 cents; in clotn, $1.00. Liberal Discount to 
Agents andthe Trade. Apply to 


J.C. SIMMONS, 

25 Russ, St., San Francisco. 
0+" For saléat Methodist Book Depository, 
1041 Market St.; American Tract Society, 758 
Market St,; C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St. 


FIRST PRIZE 


TATE FAIR AND ME 
Saal chanics’ Institute Fair 
Pd to the California 
@ astic Truss Company, 
SINGLE: for the best Truss ever in- 
vented. _Address or eall at the California 
Elastic Truss Company, 702 Market St., San 
Francisco. The ‘‘Magnetic Elastic Truss” did 
not receivea prize at the above Fairs, nor any 
other Fair, nor even favorable mention. 


A NEW TREATMENT 


For Consumption, Asthma, Dys- 
pepsia, “Bronchitis, Catarrh, De- 
Headache, Rheumatism, 
Neurailgia, and all Chronic and Nervous 
Disorders. It is taken 


BY INHALATION, 


And acts directly upon the great nervous and 
organic centers, and cures by a natural process 
of revitalization. Packages sent by express 
ready for immediate pte 


USE AT HOME. 


0S‘ Health and Life,”’ a quarterly journal 
of cases and cures under the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment and‘a Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, giving the history of this new discovery, 
and a large record of most remarkable cures, 
will be sent free to all who ask for them. Ad- 
dress the proprietors, DRS. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., or H. E. MATHEWS, 606 Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco, Cal., from whom can 


be procured both information and supplies. 


E. W. WOODWARD & 
(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Oakland.) 


Real Estate Agents & Anctionsers: 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., CAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase 
sale and subdividing of ranches in Napa, Sono. 
and Lake for the 

iverpool and London an Obe Insuran 
J. 0. ELDRIDGE, 


Auctioneer, 


W. J. DINGEE. Grant I. Taaaarr 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Agents 


GENERAL AUATIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
$T., OAKLAND. 


Estate in all parts of the city, including regj- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELprripce, 22 
Montgomery street. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


to Choose from. 


PRICES. 
t= Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Established for Eighteen Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Cemplete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


‘SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGEN?®. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


Commercial 


Insurance Compairy 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco 


MAPS. 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


717 Montgomery Street. 
apr13-tf 


ESTaBLISHED In 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and 
Fastest-Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles 


Prices. reduced 33 cent. National Publisb- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 19jaly 


Particular attention given to the sale of Rea] ~ 


G. HERRMANN, 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


and Sue § 


No. 634 MARKET STREET pest he i 
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WepNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1881.] 


THE Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


The Shildren’s Barner, 


BESSIE BELL. 


Dear mother, why do all the girls 
Love little Bessie Bell ? 

I’ve often thought ito’er and o’er, 
And yet I cannot tell. 

My favorite cousin always was 
Dear gentle Cousin Bess; 

But why the others love her so, 
Indeed I cannot guess. 


They hear her gentle voice, my child, 
And see her mild, soft eye 

Beaming around on every one 
With love and sympathy; 

They see her striving every hour 
For others’ happiness; 

These are some reasons why the girls 
So love dear little Bess. 


Her widowed mother’s heart she cheers 
With love and tenderness, 

And by her daily walk with God 
And growth in holiness; 

Sweet Bessie isa Christian child, 
See loves the Savior dear; 

One of the lambs of his own flock, 
She has no want or fear. 


Money which other children spend 
In candy, toys, or cake, 

She carries to the poor and sick— 

_  $he loves them for Christ’s sake. 

Poor old blind Dinah down the lane 
She reads to every day, 

And ne’er forgets it, though dear Bess 
Is very fond of play. 


And now, my little daughter dear, 
Would you be loved like Bess, 
Go, ask of God to change your heart 
From pride to humbleness. 
Better than beauty, rank or gold, 
To be like little Bess, 
Clothed in the spotless garment of 
The Savior’s righteousness. 
| —Golden Songs. 


Our Baby Again. 


After this don’t say anything more to 
me about babies. ‘There’s nothing more 
spiteful and malicious than a baby. Our 
baby got me into a scrape once—the time 
I blacked it. But I didn’t blame it so 
much that time, because, after all, it was 
partly my fault; but now it has gone and 
done one of the meanest things a baby 
ever did, and came very near ruining me. 

It has been a long time since mother 
and Sue said they would never trust me 
tu take care of the baby again, but the 
other day they wanted to go to the funer- 
al. They were going to be gone about 
two hours, and I was to take care of the 
baby till they came home again. Of 
course I said I would do my best, and so 
I did; only when a boy does try to do his 
best he is sure to get himself into trouble. 

They hadn’t been gone ten minutes 
when the baby woke up and cried, aud 
I knew it did it on purpose. Now I had 
once read in an old magazine that if you 
put molasses ona baby’s fingers, and 
give it a feather to play with, it will try 
to pick that feather off, and amuse itself, 
and keep quiet for ever so long. I re- 
solved to try it; sol went straight down 
stairs and brought up the big molasses 
jug out of the cellar. Then I made a lit- 
tle hole in one of mother’s pillows, and 
pulled out a good handful of feathers. 

Well, I put a little molasses on the 
baby’s hands, and put the feathers in its 
lap, and told it to be good and play real 
pretty. The baby began to play with 
the feathers, just as the magazine said it 
would, so I thought I would let it enjoy 
itself while I went up to my room to read 
a little while. | 

The baby never made a sound for ever 
so long, and I was thinking how pleased 
mother and Sue would be to find out a 
new plan for keeping it quiet. I just let 
it enjoy itself till about ten minutes be- 
fore the time when they were to get back 
from the funeral, and then | went down 
to mother’s room to look after the ‘‘little 
innocent,’’ as Sue calls it. Much inno- 
cence there is about that baby! 

I never saw such a spectacle. The 
baby had got hold of the molasses jug, 
which held mornagallon, and had upset it 
and rolled all over in it. The feathers 
had stuck to it so close that you couldn’t 
hardly see its face, and its head looked 
just like a chicken’s head. You wouldn't 
believe how that molasses had spread 
over the carpet. It seemed as if about 
half the room was covered with it. And 
there sat that wretched ‘‘little innocent’’ 
laughing to think how I'd catch it when 
the folks came home. 

Now, wasn’t it my duty to wash that 
baby, and get the feathers and molasses 
off it? Any sensible person would say 
that it was. I tried to wash it in the 
wash-basin, but the feathers kept stick- 
ing on again as fast as I got them off. 
So I took it to the bath-tub and turned 
the water on, and held the baby right 
under the stream. ‘The feathers were 
gradually getting rinsed away, and the 
molasses was coming off beautifully, 
when something happened. 

‘The water made a good deal cf noise, 
and I was standing with my back to the 
bath-room door, so that I did not hear 
anybody come in. The first thing I 
knew Sue snatched the baby away, and 
gave me such a box over the ear. Then 
she screamed out, ‘‘Mother! come here, 
this wicked boy is drowning the baby!’’ 
Mother came running up strairs, and 
they carried the baby into mother’s room 
to ig it. 

You should have heard what they said 
when Sue slipped and sat down in the 
midale of the molasses, and cried out 
that her best dress was ruined, and moth- 
er saw what a state the carpet was in! 
I wouldn’t repeat their language for 
worlds. It was personal, that’s what it 
was, and I’ve been told fifty times never 
to make personal remarks, I shouldn’t 
have coedescended to notice it if mother 
hadn’t begun to cry; and of course I went 
and said I was dreadfully sorry, and that 
I meant it all for the best, and wouldn’t 
have hurt the baby for anything, and 
begged her to forgive me and not cry any 
more. | 

When father came home they told him 
all about it. Buthe only said, ‘‘My son, 
I have decided to try milder measures 
with you. I think you are punished 
‘enough when yeu reflect that you have 
made you mother ies 


That was all, and I tell you I’d rather 
a hundred times have had him say, 
i iy son, come up stairs with me.’’ 
And now if you don’t admit that nothing 
could be meaner than the way that baby 


acted, I shall ssp | be surprised and 
shocked.—Jimmy Brown, in Harper’s 
Young People. | 


ecdote of Gilbert Stuart. 
Gilbert Stuart was the great portrait- 
painter of our Revolutionary period. His 
name is closely connected with that of 
Washington, for his portraits of the latter 
are quite numerous, and have won him 


renown 4s an artist. 
He was not only a great artist, but his 


fulness in his composition, as the followin 

, which [| think has never oaind 
its way)into print, will show: 
ter Stuart had became somewhat 
famous in this country, he went to Eng- 
land, where, upon a certain occasion, he 
found himself traveling in company with 
several Englishmen. There was some- 
thing in the looks and manner of the 
American which excited their curiosity 
as to whom he might be. At last, one of 
the party put the question in a sort of 
round-about way; in reply to which, 
Stuart very gravely informed them that 
he sometimes dressed ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s hair. ~ 

‘‘Oh, you’re a barber then?’’ said the 
gentleman, with a disappointed air. 

‘‘What! do you take me for a mere 
barber?’ asked Stuart. ‘‘To be sure 
I often brush a gentleman’s coat, but’ — 

have it,’’ interrupted the man, 
‘‘you’re a valet to some nobleman, per- 
haps ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed, sir, I’m not! I sometimes 
make coats, waistcoats and the like.” 

‘Then you are a tailor, of course.”’ 

‘‘T assure you I never handled a goose 
in my life.’’ | 

By this time the curiosity of the party 
was excited to the highest pitch. | 

‘*W hat are you, then ?’’ they asked in 
chorus. | 

‘‘What I’ve told you, gentlemen, is 
literally true,” said Stuart. ‘‘I dress 
hair, brush coats and vests, and also 
make boots and shoes, at your service.”’ 

‘‘Q) ho, a boot and shoemaker, after 
ali ?’’ 

‘‘Guess again, gentlemen, for I never 
handled boot or shoe but for my own 
feet. But, indeed, 1 will play the fool 
with you no longer, for I will tell you, 
upon my honor as a gentleman, my real 
profession. I get my bread by making 
faces’; with which he twisted and con- 
torted his features in so comical a man- 
ner that his companions were convulsed 
with laughter. 

Having quieted down, they declared 
confidently that he must be a comedian 
by profession, when, to their utter sur- 
prise, he assured them that he never was 


on the stage, and very rarely saw the in- 


side of a theatre. 
After some further questions on the 
part of his fellow-travelers, Stuart ex- 
plained himself: | 
“Gentlemen, you will find all I have 
said of my various employments is com- 
prised in these few words: I am a por- 
trait-painter.” 


— 


“Remind me of the King.” 


La Fontaine, chaplain of the Prussian 
army, once preached a very earnest and 
eloquent sermon on the sin and foily of 
yiclding to a hasty temper. The next 
day he was accosted by a major of the 
regiment with the words: 

‘¢Well, sir! I think you made use of 
the prerogatives of your office, to give me 
some very ae hits, yesterday.”’ 

‘IT certainly thought of you while I 
was preparing the sermon,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘but I had no intention of being 
either personal or sharp.”’ 

‘‘Well, it is of no use,” said the ma- 
jor, ‘‘I have a hasty temper, and I can- 
not help it, and I cannot control it. It is 
impossible.” / | 

And still adhering to this opinion, af- 
ter some further conversation he went his 


way. 

The next Sabbath La Fontaine preached 
upon self-deception, and the vain excuses 
which men are wont to make. 

‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘a man will declare 
that it is impossible for him to control his 
temper, when he very well knows that 
were the same provocation to happen in 
the presence of his sovereign, he not only 
could vut would control himself entirely. 
And yet he dares to say that the contin- 
ual presence of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, imposes upon him neither 
restraint nor fear!’” 

The next day his friend, the Major, 
again accosted him. | 

‘*You were right, yesterday, chaplain,’ 
he said humbly. ‘‘Hereafter whenever 
you see me in danger of falling, remind 
me of the King!’—£z. 


“This is Why I Know It.” 


‘* How is your father getting on now?” 


I said toa little daughter of a man for- 
merly a drunkard, but whom, some 
months ago, I had persuaded to sign the 
pledge. 

‘‘Heis getting along very well,’ was 
her reply. 

he kept his pledge?” 

yes,’’ she joyfully replied. 

**Are you sure he has?” 

‘Yes, sir, ] am quite sure.’’ 

‘*How is it that you are so positive on 
this pomt?” asked. | 

‘Why,’ said she, and her face was 
radiant with joy, ‘‘he never abuses moth- 
er any more; we have always plenty to 
eat; and he never takes my shoes off to 
pawn them for the drink now. This is 
why I know it, sir.”’ ¥ 


The larger beer brewers held their an- 
nual national convention in Chicago late- 
ly. Among other things they pledged 
$70,000, if needed, to secure the over- 
throw of the Kansas prohibitory law. 


Safe Little Effie. 


She came bounding down the steps, all 
ready for school. 

**Come across,” called her little friend, 
Johnnie Bates. ‘‘I’ll wait for you.” 
Right in front of her were two prancing 
horses. 

**T can’t come across the street,’’ said 
Effie, ‘‘till the horses pass.”’ 

‘“‘O pooh!” said Johnnie, ‘‘clip across. 
You'll have time: the horses are standing 
still. They don’t mean to go on yet. 
"Fore I’d'be such a coward!” 

Down sat Effie plump on the stone 
step. 
‘*T can’t come across till the horses go 
by, not if they don’t go in a week,’’ she 
said. ‘‘My mamma said never to cross 
the street alone if there is a horse to be 


seen; and'I am not going to.’’ 


Just then the horses, that a man had 
been trying to manage, became frightened 
ata kite that some boys were playing 
with, and broke from him. Away they 
went, right over the very crossing that 
Effie would have taken! Effie’s mam- 
ma ran to the door, pale and trembling. 
She had seen those dreadful horses fly by! 

*‘O my darling,” she said, putting her 
arms around Effie, ‘‘What danger you 
have been in!’ 

“Why; mamma!’ Effie said, looking 
up at her mother with her eyes full of 
wonder, ‘‘I don’t thnk I was in a speck 
of danger. You told me not to cross the 
street when I saw horses, and of course I 
wouldn’t. So how could they hurt me!’’ 


— 


Axsout AN ELepHant.—One of the India 
elephants in London had the misfortune 
some time since (says the Saturday Re- 
view) to wrench off a portion of his trunk, 
which had got caught in a noose of rope, 
and the largest African specimen, whose 
huge proportions are well known to the 
frequentets of the gardens, met with an 
accident by which its tusks were broken 
off; the stumps subsequently grew into 
the cheeks, causing it excruciating pain, 
and necessitating an immediate remedy. 
The intrepid superintendent undertook to 
perform the delicate operation, and re- 
lieve the poor beast. Having prepared 
a gigantic hook-shaped lancet, he band- 
aged the creature’s eyes and proceeded 
to his task. It was an anxious moment, 
for there was absolutely nothing to pre- 


vent the ,animal killing his medical at- | 


tendant on the spot; and to rely upon the 

common sense and good nature of a 

creature weighing many tons and suffer- 

ing from facial abscesses and neuralgia, 
argues, to say the least of it, the possess- 
ion of considerable nerve. But Mr. 

Bartlett did not hesitate, and climbing 
up within reach of his patient he lanced 

the swollen cheek. His courage was re- 

warded, for the beast at once perceived 

that the proceedings were for his good, 

and submitted quietly. The next morn- 

ing, when they came to operate upon the 

other side, the elephant turned his cheek 

without being bidden, and endured the 
incision without a groan. 


Seed Time and Harvest. 


A man does not become a great criminay 
at once; he first undergoes a long and gradu- 
al process of degradation. Had those steps 
been arrested, had society condemned them, 
and his friends openly censured them, had 
the voice of conscience been encouraged in- 
stead of deadened, never could he have done 
the deed which has at lenth plunged him in- 
to public ignominy. Lack of integrity in 
little things commences with the very chil- 
dren. When they hear injustice condemned 
in large things and palliated in small ones; 
when their own childish depredations are 
treated with levity, or passed over with in- 
difference; when deceitful practices are toler- 
ated, and simpiy troublesome habits are pun- 
ished, it is not strange that they learn to 
measure the guilt of dishonesty only by the 
material loss or annoyance entailed. So 
the young man just commencing life in the 
work-shop, the store or the office, finds that, 
up to a certain extent, slippery dealing is tac- 
itly permitted, and gradually comes to use 
the limit of detention as his only standard of 
integrity. The manufacturer, in like man 
ner, will adulterate his goods just enough to 
increase his profit without lessening his sale; 
the trades-man will make undue changes 
when he expects no investigation; the em- 
ployer will deal unfairly with those who have 
no redress. Is it strange that such begin- 
nings sometimes make terrible endings ? 


The Stupid Boy. 


Never set a boy down as stupid because he 
does not make headway at school. Many of 
the most celebrated men that have ever lived 
have been set down by some conventional 
padagogue as donkeys. One of the greatest 
astronomers of the age was restored to his 
father by the village schoo!master with these 
encouraging words: ‘‘ There’s no use paying 
good money for his education. Allhe wants 
to do is to lie on the grass on his back and 
stare at the sky. I’m afraid his mind is 
wrong.’’ Scientific men have often been 
flogged for falling into brown studies over 
their books, and many an artist of the future 
has come to present grief for drawing all over 
his copy book and surreptitiously painting 
the pictures of his geography. Your genius, 
unless musical, seldom proves himself one in 
his childhood, and your smart and self-suf- 
ficient piece of precocity, who takes all the 
medals, and is the show scholar of the school, 
often ends by showing no talent for anything 
beyond a yardstick. Sir Walter Scott was 
called stupid as a child, and it was not even 
considered at all to his credit that he 
was fond.of ‘‘sich trash’’ as ballads, and 
could learn them by heart at any time. The 
boy who really worries you by being so un- 
like his bright brothers, may be the very one 
who will make you proud and happy some 
years hence. Take that for your comfort. 


Some Items Relating to San Francisco. 


Population, 234,144. 

The police force numbers 403 men. 

It costs more than a quarter of a million 
dollars to light its streets. — | 

Taxes collected: about four and one- 
quarter millions. 

The fire department numbers 303 men; 
17 fire engines, 6 hose carriages, 5 hook and 
ladder trucks. 

A reward of ten dollars is paid tor the re- 
covery of each dead body found floating in 
the bay. 

There are 56 boot and shoe manufactories; 
50 thousand dozen brooms manufactured; 
200 cigar manufactories; 30 carriage manu- 
factories; 16 coffee and spice mills; 8 flour 
milis; 15 foundries; 16 jewelry manufacto- 
ries;-11 canning establishments; 21 soap 
manufactories; 68 tin and stove stores. 


Literary, Htc. 


No. 1 of the publications of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of California 
is before us. This is a phamphlet of 16 
pages. It sets forth the ‘‘Puryoses of the 
Civil Service Reform Association together 
with its constitution.’’ Ofthis association 
the Hon. W. W. Crane is President, and 
James S. Bunnell Secretary. There are 
ten vice-presidents, and there is an exec- 
utive committee of ten. The object of 
the Association is, ‘‘To establish a sys- 
tem of appointment, promotion, and re- 
moval in the Civil Service, founded upon 
the principle that public office is a public 
trust, admission to which shoud depend 
upon approved fitness.”” The aunual 
dues are two dollars, in advance. The 
Association invites all persons, irrespect- 
ive of party, who are in sympathy with 
its objects, to become members. Names 
mav be sent to the Secretary, in this city, 
who is authorized to receive subscription, 
and contributions for the Association. 
Such an Association ought to live and 
flourish: in this party-ridden and de- 
moralized state. 


HRAT 
COLLECE, 
aig 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar instatution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 

List of Faculty. 
A. B. Capp, 
T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
F. Seregni, 


Geo. Jebens, | 
A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to. gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil | 

lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. ; 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the {association of the pupils of an 
older age. ; 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. | 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in. 
structions free of charge. : 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc.. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
july26—79 


| Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. eee 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York. 
_ Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rey. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 


kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen S. | 


Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. see 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F.M. 

_ Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


| $Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 


E. K.. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. H. C. Hayden, D.D., District Secretary 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, -408 California street, San 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent.. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


District Sup’t for 


PACIFIC IRON wWorRES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


IRA L. RANKIN, 


A. L. BRAYTON... 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & GO. 


- OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma- 


chinery and Processes for Base and Free Ores. 


WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 


Improved Construction. 


Having built nearly every successful working Furnace on the Coast we 


are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 
HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. 
WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economica} 


and perfect wo rking engine now made. 


WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. 


The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 
Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. The only successful chloridiz- 


ng Furnace made. 


Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 


Parties wanting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circular. 


LINFORTH, RICE 
Hardware and Agricultural Implements. 


323 and 325 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Blymyer Church and. School Belts, 


Zimmerman Portable Galvanized Tron, 
Fire-Proof Fruit Dryer and Baker, 
Giant Riding Saw Machine, 
Kingand Queen Lawn Mowers, 


Mystic Carpet Sweeper. 


A FULL LINE OF 


Enterprise Coffee, Spice and Drug Mills, Combination Fruit Press 
and Sausage Stuffer, Combined Sausage Stuffer, Fruit, Lard 
and Jelly Press, Measuring Faucets, Bung Borers, Ete. | 


(ce Please send for Special Descriptive Circulars, 


and labor-saving articles. 


tf 


with prices of these highly useful 


LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 


The California Furniture 
220-226 Bush street, 
HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


ON THE 


We are Now Selling 


COAST. 
all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest’ Prices. 


a") 
_ 
| 
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THE 
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market, and the most improved. 
4°. | 
> 
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It is the latest in the 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 
the SUPERB. 


hit 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street 


Preserve Your Health by Drinking 
Pure Water, 


WHICH CAN EE OBTAINED BY USING THE 


Crocker’s Reversible, Seli-Packing and SelfCleansing 


Patented June 29, 1880. Readily cleansed without removing from 


Se effective Filter and Purlfier yet produced. Made in 
: for household use, and from 10-inch to 30-inch diameter for use on 
Boilers and in Manufacturing establishments. 
fer any other reversible or revolving Filter. 
entiraly new invention, patented as above. 


No. 2, $4.00. 
= of 


0S Liberal discount to dealers. 


ICALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 

lain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS 

BLES in flexible covers. | 

Information regarding genersl Bible work. 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 

THOMPSON, 
American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 

Oakland, Cal. 


NOVELLO! 


DITSON & CO. are sole agnts for the United 
States for the magnificent Novello List of Ora- 
tories, Operas, Glees, Part-Sengs, ete. The 
separate Anthems, Choruses, or Glees, cost but 
6 cts. to 10 cts. each, and are very largely used 
for occasional singing. The following are ex- 
cellent and practical instructive works, and are 
called ‘ Primers,’’ but are really a great deal 
more: 

1. Rudiments of Music. By Cummings. .$ .50 


2. Art of Piano Playing. .By Pauer...... $1.00 
4. Singing. By Randegger ............. $2.00 
5. Musical Forms. By Pauer.......... $1.00 


6: Harmony. By Stainer 
7. Instrumentation. By Prout ........ $1.00 
9. Musical Terms. By Stainer..... ...$ .50 
10 Composition, By Stainer........ . ++. $1.00 
_. LIGHT. AND LIPE. 
A new Sunday School Song Book. By R. M. 
McINTOSH. Price35icents. Liberal reduction 
for quantities. 
' Light and Life to all he brings, 
Risen with healing on his wings, 
Hail, thou heaven born Prince of Peace! 
Hail, thou Son of Righteonsness! 
From the attractive title of this last page, out- 
side and inside, the whole book ‘is full of Life, 
and full of Lights.. Send stamps for specimen 
copy. Specimen pages free. | 


. price addressed to JAS. O. G 
Selling Agent for the Pacific Coast, 329 Market St., San Francisco. 


‘COFFEE 


Washington, N.J. 


Filter. 


the Faucet. ‘Warranted never to become inoperative. Always as 
easily reversed as when first put into use. The most perfect and 
three sizes 


Do not mistake this 
The Croeker is an 
No. 1 Filter, $2.50; 


Sent by mail with full me circular on receipt 


RLICK, General 


DAVID BUSH, 
Plumbper 


. 


Sanitary Engineer. 


22 Post St., - Bet. Montgomery & Kearny 


Mv method of preventing the introduction of 
Sewer Gas into houses has received the indorse- 
ment of the most eminent medical and scientific 
men in our City. 


0S” RemMemsBen, I GUARANTEE A CURE. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANUE 
UNION 


629 SACRAMENTO. 


Tea or Coffee, with doughnuts or bun. ....5 cts 
All kinds of Cake or Pie.................. 5 cts 


Woman's TemperanceUnion 


o-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont 


gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 
Cooked to Order. OS Open Day and Night. 
apr20-lm 


1D EATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 
5 sets reeds, only $65. Pianos, $125 up. 
Hilustrated Catalogue free. Address, BEA a 


HOUSE. 
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[ WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1881. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, June 29, 1881. 


We forgot last week to mention the 
fact that we all survived that rare con- 
junction of the planets on the 19th of 
June. The planets have continued more 
or less conjoined ever since, and some 
people say that they make a brilliant 
spectacle awhile before sunrise. We do 
not know what we have missed by not 
having witnessed the display. It is not 
among the virtues of an editor to be 
awake before the sun is up, when the 
days come hurrying along at an early 
hour. In addition to the brilliant com- 
bination of planets, the early morning has 
of late brought a comet upon the scene. 
Apprehensive people are now more than 
ever sure that ‘‘something is going to 
happen.” This dodging in of a stray 
comet to play ‘‘hide-and-seek” in the 
solar system, at such a crisis, will bring 
celestial affairs to a strange pass, and 
precipitate showers of star-dust and 
meteoric ashes upon’ this terraqueous 
orb. And half of us won’t know it till 
the other half tell us. 


iin 


The States prison is at the front again. 
The San Jose Mercury is the paper 
which charges, and challenges examin- 
ation and proof, that the warden is a 
man who is given to his cups, is not 
active and vigilant, allows favorites to go 
and come as they please, does not keep 
his accounts well, does not manage 
economically, does not maintain disci- 
pline, and generally is not well-placed. 
We are sorry to hear this, or anything 
like this; because we had hoped that the 
prison would fall into competent hands, 
that would make it self-governing, self- 
reforming, and selt-sustaining. Now 
that we have two prisons, one of them 
ought to take the younger criminals apart 
and attempt with them a serious work .of 
reformation. The warden denies these 
allegations, and may make a successful 
defense; but we wish that there had been 


no ground for placing him upon his de- 
fense at all. 


Notwithstanding some adverse criti- 
cism, we think the Republican conven- 
tion did a good thing when it requested 
the papers to print its platform and criti- 


_eise it before its adoption; and when it 


published the names of all the persons 
mentioned as possible candidates, with the 
request that any one who knew aught 
against the fitness of any or all of them to 
receivea nomination, would makeit known 
to the public, or to the convention, or to 
any of its members. In older and small- 
er communities, where each voter knows 
every other, nothing of this sort is re- 
quired; ina community like this, wheré 
one voter may not know one-twentieth of 
the whole, resort must be had to the 
public journals for information; or else 
private individuals, if not members of 
nominating conventions, must often vote 
blindly. If all conventions took the time 
and had the patience to sit as an in- 
quisition on every new man, then a 
nomination would both endorse and com- 
mend. But how often a convention 
throws off its ‘‘glasses’” and ‘‘goes it 


blind.”’ 


Out of foolish bickerings and jealousies 
between the Italian and French laborers 
in the city of Marseilles, in Southeastern 
France, arose strifes, riots, beatings and 
slaughterings, through successive days. 
Several were killed, on both sides, and 
many wounded. Now the place has be- 
come too hot for the Italians and some 
have fled to their native shore (not far 
away, to be sure). The excitement aris- 
ing from this, added to the feeling which 
grew out of the invasion of Tunis by 
France (where the Italians supposed 
they had a right to show them- 
Belves masters) has kindled a war-flame 
in Italy; and it is the dream of some that 
hostilities will be entered on at once. 
But the irritation will not last. The 
Cause is insufficient. France owes Italy 
an apology, the amende honorable (which 
Bhe will scarcely withhold), and then, 
with a little money and patience, all will 
be well again as between the govern- 
ments. The broken fortunes, heads and 
hearts of those poér working people will 
hardly be redressed in this sad world; 
the more is the pity. | 


It was a large, double house, of two 
Btories, well built, of wood; embowered 
with trees, surrounded with lawns and 
walks and flowers, and all the ordinary 
beautifiers and adornments. Within 
were paintings, books, statuettes, carv- 
ings, relics, presents, treasures of mem- 
ory, things pleasant to the eyes from the 
years of childhood, articles of vertu, and 
the hundred possessions that give to the 
house half its charms. It was eleven 
o'clock at night when the sky was sud- 
denly aglow all around our cottage. The 
flames were bursting through the man- 
sion’s roof. Soon all was a mass of 


flam -Ila-two hours the chimneys and-+ 


outer walls stood bare and scorched in 
the midst of the ruin. It was insured ? 
Yes, partly. But who can insure against 
the loss of keep-sakes, mementoes, love- 
tokens, and all the little treasures that 
gather in parlor, sitting-room, chamber, 
desk and drawer. Who that has passed 
through a fire, once, twice, thrice, is not 
touched by the scene, and filled with 
sympathetic memories * | 


We have lately seen a prediction that, 
in five or six years the mails will be 
carried between populous cities in pneu- 
matic tubes at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour. This prophet, perhaps, 
knows more of the practicability of such 
tubes 
them, but have never seen them. We 
suppose it possible to shoot a small 
carriage, with a burden, through a large 
iron tube, exhausted of air in front of the 
carriagé, or with compressed air behind 


the carriage, at a very high speed—_ 


almost) instantaneously, in fact, over 
istances; but whether it will not 
much is the serious question. 


railway stations, instantly, to the general 
post-office, from two to five miles away. 
If they can be economically used for long 
distances, nothing «will hinder our receiv- 
ing mails: from Sacramento in an hour or 
two, and across the continent in a day or 
two. So we see that we are far enough 
yet from having reached the limit of pro- 
gress in the way of travel and transporta- 
tion. 


Our thanks are due to the Rev. Dr. 
Goodell, of St.. Louis, for a copy of. his 
noble sermon before the American Home 


Missionary Society; and even more for 


what it contains. The following excerpts 
will show that he does not forget us, and 
our work, on the shore of ‘‘this great and 
wide sea’: 
The apportionment ought to-be $50,000 
soon to the Pacific coast. We must help 
those faithful brethren more in building 
their Christian schools and seminaries, 
and planting churches. ‘Their courage 
and self-sacrifice deserve cordial and 
hearty response. Large amounts of capi- 
tal are coming from there to New York, 


driven by the labor troubles and the in- 


security of law. But California is a 
beautiful country,-and San Francisco is 
the metropolis of the Western coast as 
New York is of the Eastern. History 
has no similar record of growth. But 
Christian institutions must be strengthened 
there now. Gold must not be before 
God. *| * * The Pacific coast to- 
day is the supreme point of inspiration on 
this continent. Listening to the songs of 
this sounding, mighty sea, one rises near- 
est to God, and catches most of his 
thought and purpose in this new world. 
The gospel that saves America has 
already gone far toward the redemption 
of the whole Orient. The work has 
begun. -The pillar of cloud and fire 
which has led God’s people forth to the 
new world rests above the glittering 
Sierra Nevadas, throwing its_ brilliance 
far out on the -sea, and gilding the 
temples and pagodas of the most renowned 
paganism, in preparation for its fall. ~ It 
points us to our way and work, and 
interprets to us God’s wonderful ways of 
redemption in the earth. | 


A recent publication gives returns from 
73 departments of France, showing the 
condition of those departments as to 
crime and illiteracy. The whole number 
of persons arrested for crime was 3,354. 
Of these, 1,480 were unable to read and 
write; 1,362 could read and write im- 
perfectly; 512.could read and write well. 
The inference is thus very decided, that 
education tends to prevent crime. No 
one doubts this as a general fact, in our 
country, and in respect to those who 
receive a good education within certain 
limits. But the restraining power of 
education is found to fall off among those 
who receive a high-school, college or pro- 
fessional training. So, when we come to 
look at what is called ‘‘culture,” in dis- 
tinction from what is called ‘‘schooling,”’ 
we find that culture is not so powerful a 
factor in the prevention of crime as school- 
ing is; and still it is, no doubt, a factor, 
though some are disposed to believe that 
a majority of the ‘‘cultured” men of the 
land are not among the most virtuous. 


From a publication entitled ‘‘Fifty Years 
of Freedom in Belgium,” we’ learn some- 
thing of the progress of education (we 
wish we could say also religion), in that 
flat and flourishing little country in the 
last half century, and especially the last 
quarter of a century. Belgium, of 
about 54 millions, on an area 11,373 
square miles; or 469 per square mile, 
which is the densest population in Europe, 
or any other part of the world out of 
Asia; and it is still increasing slowly. 
The total number of public and private 
institutions of learning, of all grades, is 
10,560. Just the amount of illiteracy 
we do not know, but it is relatively small. 
About one-half of the Belgians speak 


French (the ‘‘court”’ language), the other 
half either Flemish or German. There 
are less than 20,000 Protestants in all 
Belgium; but there are multitudes of 
Roman Catholics who are ‘“‘liberal’’ in 
both politics and religion. : 


n do those who have read about. 


A New Religion. 


Some one has been putting out an ad- 
vertisement somewhat as follows: 


‘*WantEp—A new religion!” 


Having observed this in several papers, 
and being of a benevolent turn of mind, 
glad to see gratified any felt want—we 
have been casting about a little to see if 
this demand was likely to find a supply. 
It is a maxim of trade, and probably of 
things more exalted than trade, that if 
there be a demand, and that demand be 
sufficiently imperative and patient, the 
supply will be forthcoming. Now we 
cannot help believing that if somebody 
wants a religion, that is a grievous want; 
and if he can find nothing that will sat- 
isfy him in the market, we shall have to 
begin to manufacture one. Certainly no- 
body onght to do without. Can a man 
be without and get along at all? Our 
scientific friends, in differentiating the 
genus homo, have found on the top of 
his brain a peculiar faculty, which they 
have termed the religious faculty—the 
‘phenomenon which it presents upon being 
excited, being a disposition to worship. 
Hence they have very properly: termed 
man the worshipinganimal. Now if 
man. be an eating animal, he must eat_or 
die. Precisely in the same manner, if 
man be a worshipiug animal he mast 
worship or die. Just a little glance at 
history shows how strong is this dispo- 
sition to worship. About the first thing 
which the new born child thinks of doing 
is to breathe; so about the first thing that 
the race of men began todo wasto wor- 
ship. Cain and Abel, it is reported, 
offered sacrifices. What do we find lasts 
the longest of old primitive relics ? Ima- 
ges, temples, altars, and graveyards. 
Our advanced science maintains that 
fetichism was the primitive religion— 
which was a worship of nature. The 
mest barbarous people felt that there was 
a great power outside of themselves, and 


| in their ignorance blindly worshiped the 


first thing they came across—simple gross 
‘matter. When they began to reflect a 
little more, that in nature which indicated 
order, thought, and beauty, they sepa- 
rated under different ideas, personifying 
those ideas, and regarding them as real 
living Gods. The Greeks, for instance, 
picked out mainly the beautiful, and 
peopled the heights of Olympus with be- 


-| ings born of their own conceptions of beau- 


‘ty. The Egyptians picked out the idea 
of organization, and worshiped that 
The Hindoos sought after the mystical— 
the super-sensible. The Persians and 
Chinese laid more stress on the purely 
moral feelings of their souls, and made gods 
to correspond. The advanced scientists 
maintain—and let them maintain it— 
that as in all past ages men have con- 
structed religions to suit themselves—as 
fast as one wears out getting another, 
just as a man gets a new coat when the 
other grows threadbare—so we must 
make our religions to fit the circumstan- 
ces, trusting that we shall come near 
enough to a fit. 


The meaning of this advertisement 
that we spoke of above is that our old 
religions have become threadbare; they 
are. ready for the rag-man. Yet we can- 
not get along without something of the 
kind. The world for its best develop- 
ment still needs the consolations, the 
faith, and the hope of religion. So we 
must have a new one. : 
difficult task to makea religion, right 
out. It took the best years of Moses, 
Buddha, Confucius, Mahomet and others 
to give their religions a start, to say noth- 
ing of the prophets, and teachers, and 
warriors that spent their lives in perfect- 
ing what these great lights began. But 
to show just where to look for some great 
principle that we can make the founda- 
tion of our new religion, let us find one 
great principle to which the most endur- 
ing elements of all religions have clung, 
which will also satisfy our own hearts. 

Since we are to worship, being wor- 
shiping animals, what are we to worship ? 

If we are eating animals, and must eat, 
we must eat what will satisfy us; we 
must eat bread and butter, beans, and 
beefsteak. Sawdust will not do. So if 
we are worshiping animals, we must wor- 
ship what will satisfy us. We shall not 
miss it very much if we name benevolence, 
good-will, or as the scientists call it, the 
principle of ‘‘altruism,”’ as the main, broad 
general principle that underlies all that 
is best in life. Love is the common word 
for it, and all know what it means. 
There is scarcely a man living who does 
not know how it feels when his heart 
goes out in sympathy, or kindness, or in 
congratulation, or in help to some one 
else. ‘There are very few who do not 
know how it feels when another sympa- 
thizes or helps or rejoices with him. To 
be selfish is to be miserable; to be loving 
is to be happy. To have others purely, 
unmixedly selfish, makes us 
to have them care for us, makes us happy 
of course. These are truisms. No one 
denies them. We can lay them on the 
ey. of Taine, Herbert Spencer, or 
George Elliott, as well as on that of other 
great people, and all the little people 
know it without needing to have it told 
them. Now in making up our new relig- 
ion, doubtless we ought to have in it this 
grand principle of love. If by any means 
we could teach and influence each one to 
make these beautiful emotions of love his 
own, so that they should not be so wav- 
ering, and uncertain and unreliable—ap- 
en. for a moment like a ray of -sun- 
ight, and then going behind a cloud of 
passion; so that they should not be ab- 
sent when most wanted, but should be 
perenially present; if, in short, we could 
induce men to make love the chief thing 
in them, to build their lives upon it, and 
to construct their characters out of it, we 
should confessedly be doing the world a 
service. So our new religion must not 
simply recognize love as a pretty senti- 
ment, but must make it the main element 
of abiding character. And it must not 
be a narrow, contracted sort of love, but 
the broad universal kind that looks upon 
every one that it is able to help, as its 


It is perhaps a. 


‘that puts nature; the visible universe, in 


limits of the family, .or the social circle, 
or the town, or nation, or race, but is 
just as willing to help a Hottentot as_ 
one’s own brother. If love is to accom- 
plish all that it can, it must be through 
gving. It should not be simply an oasis 
in a Sahara desert of selfishness and 
and meanness—but a whole continent of 
fertility. It should not affect the emo- 
tions only, but the will, the thought, the 
whole man. And we must put it down 
thus in our new religion. Perhaps some 
might speak of this as a sort of modified 
form of worship of humanity. Let them 
call it so, it makes no difference to us.. 
But if we are to satisfy our disposition 
to worship by loving all men; both as an 
assistance, and as an encouragement, and 
as an example—and what can be more 

owerful than an example ?—would it not 
be well to find some man who had taken 
this great principle as his principle of life, 
who had lived it through, had tested it, 
and see how it worked? If love be the 
most profound and_ beneficent of our emo- 
tions, and gathered into a principle, be 
the most powerful, we surely ought to 
find some one who had squared his life 
by it? It would also be quite likely 
that if such a life were lived, there would 
be some records of it. We do actually 
‘tind sucha man. His name is Jesus 
‘Christ. He certainly did live just such a 
‘life. Who doubts it ? He also said that we 
‘should love our neighbors as ourselves, 
and by a beautiful parable indicated that 
whomsoever we could help is to be reck- 
oned as our neighbors. Not only did he 


give these fine teachings—other men have 
said fine things-——but he showed that he 
believed them by living them. This 
made his life so good that the world has 
not cared tu forget about him. No name 
is pronounced so often as his, and if we 
wish to use an adjective denating the very 
highest quality of goodness, we use this 
one, ‘‘Christlike.’’ Seeing that we have 
found a grand principle that may be put 
as the foundation of this religion we are 
constructing, and have also found a man 
who actually lived according to this prin- 
clple, we surely have a right to put the 
two together. The life illustrates the 
principle, and makes it real and practical. 
What is a principle but something that is 
found acting in several individual exam- 
ples? If we see this that we have called 
love working in us, and also seeit working 
in men across the street, and also see it 
working perfectly in Jesus, it helps us to 
have faith in principle. It is surely noth- 
ing against taking Jesus as our example, 
that he has been considered the chief per- 
sonage in the Christian Religion. We 
can if we wish, throw away all of Christ- 
ianity and still keep the character of 
Jesus into our system as a man who real- 
ly lived and died, and not as the founder 
of any particular faith. With every | 
man having love in his heart, and _ look- 
ing to the character of Christ as an ex- 
ample of what a man with love as his 
guiding-star ought to be, we should have 
a very respectable religion to begin upon. 


But we have not yet touched the ques- 
tion that has exercised men the most. 
Let us briefly indicate what that question 
is. We come into the world and find 
ourselves surrounded by certain things 
that we know nothing about. There 
is illimitable space around us, and in- 
finite time behind and before us. But 
not only are there these great, passive, 
staring indefinite ideas of time and space, | 
but we find that we are in the hands of 
some mighty, active forces. All things 
are in motion. From the stars that 
roll around the outer edges of the sky, 
and the sun that rises and_ hastens 
around to his setting, and comes up the 
next day again, to the inappreciable mo- 
tion in the molecules of the gravel stones 
that we walk upon—all is in exact, un- 
wearied motion. And, what concerns us 
more, we see that it is upon the exact- 
ness, precision, and continuance of these 
motions that our lives depend. If health, 
good luck and life mean anything to 
us, it is all-important that these motions 
continue just so. The variation of a 
hair’s breadth in some law of nature 
might snip off our life as quickly as the 
shears of the fabled Atropos. Looking 
back into the shadows whence we came 
we see these revolutions of nature bring- 
ing up with them generation after gener- 
ation of men, to whom life means a great 
deal; who are capable of thinking of lov- 
ing and of being Christlike. Each genera- 
tion appears a little while, and then is 
turned over into the darkness on the 
other side. We belong to these genera- 
tions. We naturally think, when we 
see something in motion, that there was 
some force that put it in motion. The force 


motion, must be a great one. The force 
that fabricates plants and animals, and 
disperses them on the face of the earth, 
must be a powerful one. The force that 
puts together our faculties and sends us 
into the world as living souls,” can 
scarcely be anything less great than 
ourselves. It would seem as if it 
were greater! What man of reason 
can consider what we are, with what 
powers of thought, with what hearts, 
with what hopes and aspirations, with 
what possibilities for the noble and good, 
and then say that the powers that formed 
us are something insignificant? And now 
the questions comes, What is this power 
that stands within the shadow of the ma- 
erial which has formed us? Is it a 
thing, or is it a Mind. Is it impersonal, 
or is it aperson? This is the tion be- 
fore which men have stood for some 
thousands of years, and with almost one 
voice have said: “It is like us, it is mind 
—let us worship it. It is greater than 
we. We can scarcely help agreeing 
with them. It must be like us, for how 
else could we be its offspring? The 
words of Paul from Mars Hill are to the 
int. ‘*We are the offspring of this un- 
nown one. We ought, therefore, not to 
think that he is like to gold or 
silver or any other material thing, 
but that he is a mind like us.” He 
must think, and plan, and love. It is 
around this idea of the mighty, invisible 


| thought and _ feeling have crystalized. 


was preached over again to the city of 


pers. He seemed to have caught the 


day the in-coming trains added to the 
delegation already present—but there 
was room for all that came. 
rents of thought, feeling and_ speech 
began to break loose on Sunday. All 
of the Congregational pulpits were 
home-missionated. The Monday morn- 
ing meeting of Congregational min- 
isters was held in one of the parlors of 
the Grand Pacific Hotel. The first an- 
niversary of the New West Education 
Commission was held in the New En- 
gland Church, Tuesday afternoon. 
In many ways, not indirect or doubt- 


If it be true that the one in whom reside 
the forces that uphold our lives and all 
lives, is a great living, thinking, loving 
one, this idea ought to go into our relig- 
ion. That concerns our religion if any- 
thing does. Butif it were possible to 
know a little more about this Creator. 
than we can infer from the dark sugges- 
tions of nature, we might find him the 
very one to satisfy our desire to worship. 
But how can we know anything about 
him ? Ifhe isa real living, loving Creator 
it would be easier for him to tell. us 
about himself than for us to find him out 
to perfection. Butsupposing that he should 
tell us about himself, there must plainly 
be but one way for him to do it. That 
way would be for him to assume our 
nature, and speak to us asaman. If we 
wish to talk to savages we must use 
their language. If God wished to reveal 
himself, he must bring himself down to 
our level. What is a revelation of God 
but a bringing of himself down to the 


So we must add this idea of God’s rev- 
elation to our religion. Putting together 
what we have, we have as a nucleus of 
this religion we are making: love, a model 
character, a Supreme One, and that Su- 
preme One revealing himself to us—tell- 
ing us about himself. These ideas all 
flow along together without straining any 
point. We need not go any further. 
Our line of argument is indicated, aud if 
anv one wishes to pursue it to more par- 
ticular conclusions he may do so. These 
look strangely like the old doctrines of 
the Christians; but that circumstance 
ought not to make them any less inviting. 
The fact is, making a new religion is a 
dificult work. Itis hard not to bring 
into it some of the old religions. We 
must make it so that it will satisfy us; 
and much that has proved satisfactory to 
men of ages past will still be about 
the only thing that is satisfactory to 
us. We do not think that if we sincerely 
go to work to make a religion that will 
fit our hearts, that we can come out far 
from the religion of Jesus. Jesus him- 
self, haviug a nature so large that it 
comprehended all human needs, and a 
heart so pure that he always saw God, 
made a religion that it would be hard to 
improve upon. It satisfied him. He 
told us to love each other, and to love 
God; and further added that he who had 
seen him had seen the Father. 

So we should recommend to those who 
are calling for a new religion, that they 
study more carfully the one they have 
now. Ifthey are sincere about it, they 
will proably find it new enough for all 
practical purposes. 

Oberlin, June 13, 1881. 


Missianary Cal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


The Chicago Meeting. 


With the satchel in one hand, and 
somebody’s hand in the other, we said 
‘‘Good-bye” to ascore or so of the 
brethren of the ‘‘Club,” on Monday, 
May 20th, and took the train for Chi- 
cago. We had much to think of, for 
the ‘‘Club” had said many things to 
be repeated, if possible, at the Chica- 
go meeting. In Benicia shook hands 
with, and got our message from, 
Brother Willey, the pioneer of us ail. 
In Sacramento found a letter at the 
depot from Brother Dwinell, telling 
us what to say for California at the 
great anniversary. On the way fur- 
ther, had afew words with the new 
and warm-hearted pastor of the Rock- 
lin church. Saluted some in Auburn 
are fellow-laborers” in church 
work. Met Brother Morgan in Reno, 
and enjoyed along and free confer- 
ence about the good work and cause 
in Nevada, and pushed on, hoping to 
pick up Brother Barrows, of Salt 
Lake, in Ogden, as a fellow-traveler 
the rest of the way, but he had gone. 
Arrived in Chicago Saturday after- 
noon, and ‘‘next day being the Sab- 
bath, we rested.” Monday finished 
our map, and Tuesday were ready for 
the work in hand. One could feel it 
in the air that it was no ordinary bus- 
iness or interest that had brought so 
many, not only of the rank and file, 
but the very best and foremost of the 
leaders of the denomination to the 
anniversary of the A.H.M.S. | 
The great dailies of Chicago had 
given wide notice of the meeting— 
published the names of four or five 


hundred delegates and their places of 
entertainment. Prof. Swing, who 
holds forth every Sunday in the hall 
where the anniversary meetings were 
to be held, as if by way of prelude, 
preached a home missionary sermon 
of great power and eloquence, and 


Chicago in the Monday morning pa- 
‘‘spirit of the times,’ and well did he 
improve it. All day Monday and Tues- 


The cur- 


level of our conceptions and feelings? | | 


opened in Central Music Hall, Tues. 
day evening.’ By the generosity of 
Col. Hammond, and that other laree. 
hearted Congregationalist, E. \v 
Blatchford, this spacious, elegant ang 
costly audience-room was secured fo, 
the use of the anniversary meetings, 

Through the rain they came, and a 
full thousand met at the appointed 
hour. Leading ministers, Doctors of 
Divinity, laymen from New Ep- 
gland, New York, Ohio. and a large 
sprinkling from nearly all the Middle, 
Western and ‘‘New West’ States 
were there. Venerable pioneers of 
Ohio, men of the Illinois Band of 
fifty years ago, of the Iowa Band of 
nearly forty years ago, were conspic- 
uous. We saw Jeremiah Porter, Drs. 
Holbrook, Dr. Hough, Brother Cros- 
well, the church-debt payer Edward 
Kimball, Winslow, and many others 
well known in California. On the 
whole, it was truly an occasion of na- 
tional significance. 


Secretary H. M. Storrs called the 
Convention to order. They had come, 
he said, from the East and the West, 
the North and the South, as a grand 
Missionary Conference, where they 
might compare notes, and mark the 
progress of the kingdom in all parts 
of the land; and to so obtain a bap- 
tism of the Spirit that the years to 
come might witness a grand on ward 
movement in this part of the kingdom 
of Christ. 


Dr. Storrs is a man whose face al- 
ways impresses us with a look into 
the nineteenth century, and his man- 
ner as that of a soul pressing toward 
a mark, earnest as earnest can be. 

After him J. H. Seelye, L.L.D., 
President of Amherst College, took 
the chair, and proved himself a ready 
and able presiding officer. 

When President Chapin, of Beloit 
College, had offered prayer, the organ 
and a precentor led the great Assem- 
bly in the singing of the hymn ‘‘Oh, 
Could I speak the Matchless Worth.” 
_ Dr. E. P. Goodwin then welcomed 
the brethren and visitors from abroad, 
in words and manner which made all 
feel at home. Indeed, he intimated 
that one reason why they had been 
invited to Chicago was, that they 
might have afamily gathering. Some 
would find their sons, some their 
fathers. Many pastors coming from 
the East would doubtless find many 
of their absentee members, who hadn’t 


and regular standing, perhaps—in 
Presbyterian churches. In the true 
fellowship sense, he greeted them well. 
He next reminded the delegates and 
friends of the purpose of their coming 
together. ~-He hoped also they might 


the Home Missionary Society, not 
that the Society had failed in its con- 
ception or appreciation to grasp the 
work to be done and the territory to 
be possessed, but that every man in 
all the churches should be a planning, 
praying, giving home missionary so- 
ciety. | 

It seemed to him that the time had 
come for Congregationalism to assert 
itself in a national, grander way. One 
hundred years ago we had this conti- 
nent, but while Episcopalians had 
gained ninefold, Presbyterians seven- 
teenfold, Baptists seventyfold, and 
the Methodists three hundred and 
fiftvfold, the Congregationalists had 
gained only fivefold. Having helped 
other denominations, especially the 
Presbyterians, to go alone success- 
fully, it was now time to move grand- 
ly and triumphantly forward in tak- 
ing up the work of their own house- 
hold, training their own children, 
and not be content until at least a 
round million a year fell into the A. 
H. M. 8. treasury, and a thousand 
missionaries were on the frontiers in- 
stead of one hundred, as now. 

Dr. Goodwin spoke to an assembly 
that responded with spirit to every 
word he uttered. The audience 
punctuated with applause every sug- 
gestion of loyalty to the denomin- 
ation, and of massing their forces and 
work all over the nation. His ad- 
dress was brimful of thought, wit, 
suggestive eloquence. It sounded 
like ‘‘orders of the day” from head- 
quarters. 


spoke about half an hour in fitting 
words to this warm-hearted audience. 
- The meeting seemed to him to have 
been planned by nobody in particular. 
A divine hand and thought were 
recognized in its necessity. He urged 
a new consecration. It was not the 
inspiration gathered from the over- 
wretched men or sins of the world; 
not the greatness of the work, or the 


field to be achieved; not the greatness 
of the peril—if the work and nation 
were neglected, that would suffice. 
The inspiration must come from the 
great Master, the Lord of life alone. 
From no lower source could the true 
inspiration come. 
dwell upon our present greatness 
and grand opportunities, and start 
with fear at the possibility of the ruin 
that may follow if we serve not our 
day, our main inducement to work 
should come and must come from 
Him who came from heaven, the Lord 
Almighty, to build up the kingdom of 
God on earth. 


While we may 


After singing, and a fervent prayer 


by Dr. Webb of Boston, volunteer 
addresses were made by two other 


speakers. The closing prayer was 
made by President Magoun, of Iowa — 
College. 


It was a live, wide-awake meeting. 


In President Seelye’s address, we 
were taken back to first principles, 
and made to feel that only by the 
help and blessing of Christ could w 
take possession of the land. ; 


neighbor; that does not stop with the 


ful, these notes and meetings were 
Creator and preserver that religious ' preparatoryfor the grand oe to be 


Wednesday forenoon was occupied 


with papers from the se:retaries and 


been heard from for years, in good — 


be helped in the way of nationalizing | 


President Seelye responded, and — 
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an able address on Mormonism, by 
Congressman Haskell, of Kansas. 

A devotional service, led by Presi- 
dent Strong, of Carleton College, 
preceded this meeting. The’ partici- 

ation of Drs. Bascom and Sturtevant, 
of the Illinois Band of 1829, and who 
have labored for over fifty years in 
that State, added greatly to the inter- 
est of the meeting. 

Dr. A. H. Clapp, Treasurer of the 
Society, read the paper prepared by 
the senior secietary, Dr. Coe, on the 
historic review of the society, which 
was a most vigorous and masterly 
account of the origin and growth of 
the Society and the work accomplished 
by it. It was greatly regretted that 
Dr. Coe’s ill health prevented his be- 
ing present at the meeting, that he 
might have seen and felt in person 
another evidence of the life and power 
of the society, which has absorbed 
into itself the best and prime of his 
own life; kindling the best thought 
and faith and love of thousands of 
churches into pure enthusiasm on 
almost the least provocation. 

The paper itself we cannot produce 
or report in this brief column, but we 
shall soon have the privilege of scat- 
tering it broadcast in our churches. 


The same, also, we hope to do-with 


Secret’ry Storr’s paper on th®Society’s 
work for the future, the key-note of 
which is its announcement: ‘‘ The 
Face of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society is Set Toward the Future.”’ 
There were great things in the past— 
there were churches, colleges, educa- 
tional interests, works of humanity, 
Christian communities all the way 
from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate; but in the future was held the 
grandest problem probably ever 
offered to humanity. This nation is 
not yet born, at the best is but an in- 
fant. Its 50,000,000 of people of to- 
day will be 500,000,000 in the near 
future. Dr. 
sources of supply of this great mass of 
humanity yet to live in our land. 


Also, the resources, greatness, power | 
to be developed, the ultimate measure | 
of peril from those who are coming to | 


us from foreign lands, touched on the 
question of Mormonism and Roman- 


ism. He showed, also, the present | 


attitude of the Society toward the 
work before it. It was eager, earnest 
to enter upon it by siege, assault, any 
and every way; but with its lessons 
from the past, it felt obliged to wait 
for providential opening and guid- 
ance. 

We will not attempt any further ac- 
count of this most able and interesting 
paper, except to say, that Dr. Storrs 
did a timely service in largely repress- 
ing a feeling that the administration 
had not been fully alive to the tre- 
memdous growth of the ‘‘New West,”’’ 
and other districts, during the last 
ten years. He showed, by well pre- 
pared statistics from recent tables of 
the new census, that none of the Ter- 
ritories had had an increase in popu- 
lation of over 100,000 in ten years, 
excepting Dakota—for instance, the 
increase of population in Michigan, 
from 1870 to 1880, was 452,272, while 
the increase in the entire New West 
was only 457,859. 

With the waiting was also joined 
the aggressive attitude. The opening 
up of the New West, and other 
countries, by the vast railroad system, 
reaching almost every nook and cor- 
ner of the land, demanded the ag- 
gressive. In closing, he referred to 
the appointment of Rev. L. H. Cobb 
as Missionary Secretary, and Rev. W. 
M. Barrows ‘as Assistant Secretary, 
and Supdfintendent Leonard, for 
Utah, Montana and Idaho, as evidence 
ofit. The two papers, as well as that of 
Dr. Clapp on \‘The Sources of Mis- 
sionary Funds,’ were referred to a 
special committee. 

The remainder of\ the forenoon was 
given to Hon. D, C. Haskell, M. C. 
from Kansas, who presented an elab- 
orate address on ‘‘Mormonism.” At 
the conclusion of it a vote was passed 
appointing President\ Seelye to pre- 
sent the following resolution to the 
attention-of Congress: 

“The Home Missionary 
Socicty/ im Anniversary as- 
sembléd, af Chicago, June 8, 1881, 
having given Zarnest attention to the 
sad and) féarful problem which Mor- 
monism presents, and believing that 
this system of so-called religion is 
equally in defiance of the laws of the 
Nation, respectfully petition the Pres- 
ident, and the Senate and House of 
the Forty-seventh Congress to take 
prompt measures for the utter over- 
throw of_this iniquitoys combination 
against social morality and against 
the Government of the land.” 

The rest of our account of this 
grand meeting ‘we are obliged to defer 
till next week. 


Religious Intelligence. 


California. | 
The quarterly meeting of the Woman's 
, Board .of Missions will be held in the 


First Congregaticnal Church, Oakland, 
on Wednesday, July 6th, at 2 P. M. 


The Congregational Associates will 
meet at No. 7 Montgomery avenue, F'ri- 
day, July 1st, at 3:30 P. M.- A full 


of the Home Missionary Conven- 
_ tion, held recently in Chicago. 


was a pleasure to the members of 
e Club to greet Rev. Dr. Stone on his 
return to California, after an absence of 
some eight months. Also to welcome 
Rev. Dr, Beckwith and his son, Rev. 
F, A. Beckwith. 


_Rev. F, H. Burdick occupied the pul- 
pit at Plymouth church last Sunday. 


| 


Storrs showed the. 


Rev. F. H. Robinson, recently returned 


Yfrom Wailuku, Maui, H.I., and 


. G. Jones, D. D., of Petaluma, were 
present at the Club on Monday. * 
' There will be no meeting of the Club 
on next Monday; reason, Fourth of July. 
On the following Monday Gen. S. A. 
Chapin will present ‘the subject, ‘‘A 
Pastor’s Duty to Succeed.’’ 


Rev. ©. M. Lamson, of Worcester, 


Mass., preached two most excellent ser- 
mons in the First church last Sabbath. . 


C. W. Broadbent, Esq., was at Eu- 
reka Valley last Sunday, and had gocd 


attendances at Sunday-school and ser- 


vices. 


Last Sabbath was one of the red-letter 
days for the Third church in this city. 
Their much-loved and revered first pas- 
tor, Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D. D., hav- 
ing accepted their call to return to them, 
resumed labors amongst them. The 
church has been renovated, painted, re- 
carpeted, etc. Last Sabbath the church 
was most profusely and elaborately dec- 
orated with flowers. It was a day long 
to be remembered. It indicated the in- 
tense interest of the people in the return 
of Dr. Beckwith, and could not but pro- 
duce a deep impression upon him, and be 
avery happy omen for future work and 


_prosperity. 


Rex. Dr. Jones preached at Plymouth 
Avennu rch, Oakland, last Sunday. 


Rev. P. B. Chamberlain filled the pul-— 


pit at Berkeley. 


Rev. J. J. Powell preached at Norton- 
ville. 


Rev. Dr. Warren preached at Tucson, 
Arizona, a week ago last Sunday. 


Rev. W. H. Thrall, formerly of the 
Golden Gate Academy, Oakland, has 
gone forth with the Dakota Band this 
year. 

Rev. R. G. Jones, D. D., of. Peta- 
luma has had some good fortune of late. 
One of his members has given him the 
present of a very useful horse. This 
valuable present will be of great assist- 
ance to him in his pastoral visitatons. <A 
similar present would doubtless be very 
helpful to many other pastors. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin has resigned the 


pastorate of the Congregational church 


at Soquel. The resignation takes effect 


August 

We gladiy insert the following from 
Saratoga : iy he church here has recently 
been supplied with a 550-pound bell, 
through the aid of many kind friends. 
The bell was from the Blymyer Bell Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and furnished by Lin- 
forth, Rice & Co., San Francisco, and 
it gives general satisfaction. 

Plans for the proposed monument to 
our missionary martyr, John L. Ste- 
phens, may be seen at this office, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue. Donors to the 
fund, and other friends, are invited to 
call and inspect these plans, and express 
their preferences. The Committee shrink 
from the responsibility of determining 
without aid from the taste of others. 
Contributions may be forwarded up to 
July 12th, at which time the contract 
will be let. No expense will be incurred 


beyond the amount actually in hand. | 
C. Ponn, Com. 


Those who knew the difficulties 
Brother Barrows had to encounter when 
he went to Salt Lake City, and the pru- 
dent and substantial manner he has built 
up our church.and institutions there, have 
expected great things from him in the 
future—but he is now appointed one of 
the Secretaries of the A. H. M. Society, 
to reside in New York. 


In addition to the favorable notices al- 
ready given of our worthy Brother Rev. 
fF. J. Culver, we are glad to insert the fol- 
lowing from another church, which had 
the benefit of his services : 

At a meeting of the Congregational 
Church of Geyserville, on Wednesday, 
the 8th of June, the following preamble 
and resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, The Rev. F. J. Culver has 
been laboring with this church and society 
the past year in the pastoral relation, 
and | 

Wuereas, He has felt impelled to leave 
us to further prosecute his studies, that 
he may be better qualified for the work to 
which he has dedicated himself, and — 

Wuereas, By his noble qualities of 
mind and heart, and by his high charac- 
ter as a man anda minister, he has 
greatly endeared himself to this people, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in parting with him we 
do so with sincere nll heartfelt regret. 

Resolved, That our hearts follow him 
with Christian sympathy, and he has our 
earnest prayers for success and prosper- 
ity wherever he may go. 

Resolved, That we cheerfully recom- 
mend him to any who may desire a 
Christian minister who teaches by exam- 
ple as well ag precept, or a helpful, sym- 
pathizing friend in all trials and troubles. 

A. D. Kerru, Clerk. 


Other Denominations. 


PresByTeriaN.—Rev. P. F. Phelps 
has closed a successful year in the First 
Presbyterian” Church and preached his 
farewell sermon .———RKev. F. H. Robin- 
son has returned from the Sandwich 

Dr. Scudder is 
to crowded congregations iu the Howar 


ist.—Rev. John Francis preached 
lately in Sacramento for Rev. Dr. Frost. 
s Angeles Church has invited 
Rev. M.)Dorsey, graduate of Rochester, 
N. Y., to. supply their pulpit. Rev. 
J. A. Fisher of St. Helena purposes re- 
turning East. Rev. J. Q. A. Henry 
to Sacramento from the 


Rev. Inskip and 
his wife have beén doing snecessfal work 
at the Central Church in this city. ——— 

Rev. S. A. Redding of Fort Jones te- 
ports that special effort has recently raised 
$800, which has paid the debt, and left 
a, balance of $100 on hand. Conver- 
sions are reported at\the Holiness Tent 
Meeting at Anaheim. 


-|green-house beauties, and in fact the 


An Hour of Re-consecration. 


_ Churches, as well as individuals, have 
their hours of silence, of prayer, of 
awakening, of re-consecration. Into 
some Sabbath days in the lives of | 
churches the infinite love, peace, and 
rapture flow in such rich measure that 
the manifold experiences ot months ot 
ordinary Christian life are crowded into 
an effulgent sun-burst, tresh from eter- 
nal sources; thrilled with spiritual 
/sympathies so keen and far-reaching 
that old barriers are broken down, | 
old errors forgotten, and to each soul 
through the congregation, glad 
thoughts come, wider horizons are re- 
vealed. 
. Last Sabbath, in the Third Congre- 
gational Church of this city, the ser- 
vices were of this re consecrating 
character, and many circumstances 
united to make the occasion a memor- 
able one. Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D. 
D., who in 1862 had charge of this 
church, last Sabbath resumed pastoral 
charge over it, and was welcomed with 
joy too deep for other than fragment- 
ary expression. Dr. Beckwith gave 
up his pleasant and successful field of 
work in Waterbury, Conn., to return 
to pioneer labor on these shores, in his | 
firstchurch. This he did, willingly, not 
counting it a sacrifice, and it has, at the 
beginning of his work here, roused the 
friendship and enthusiasm of his con- 
gregation. The Church last Sabbath 
was filled to overflowing and the ser- 
vices were deeply impressive. . 
One of Dr. Beckwith’s ‘ chosen 
words,” as his personal friends know, 
is “greeting.” This in letters of white 
and emerald, on a scarlet ground, 
was the motto above the pulpit, and 
from it hung the expressive figures 
“62” and“8l1.’’ Between these, in a 
tasteful monogram, were the initials of 
the pastor’s name. : 
The floral decorations were the work 
of many hands, and the gift of many 
Oakland, San Francisco, San 
ose, and other piaces, sent baskets and 
boxes of roses, lilies, carnations, costly 


best that California’s June can pro- 
duce. On each side of the house, in 
the wide windows, were piles of flow- 
ers, covering the sills, and rising half 
way up in sprays of white, pink, and 
purple. Biossoms, in baskets and vases 
began on the floor underneath the pulpit, 
and quite surrounded it; they over- 
flowed on either side across the whole 
front of the platform, rising into varied 
spires of color, and foaming into each 
corner and alcove; clematis vines wan- 
dered: over the railing in front of the 
choir; the organ-top was vailed from 
sight ‘by triple-crowned vases, and 
fragrant wreaths. In so much of a 
floral triumph as this decoration was, 


it is not possible to name all the tlow- | 


ers used. Gladioli, dahlias, double 
hollyhocks, roses and lilies were promi- 
nent; but a glance showed that the in- 
terstices' were filled up with an im- 
mense variety of delicate and rare 
flowers. The greenery used also 
showed a wide range, from corn blades 
and ivy. leaves to pepper and pittis- 
porum, 

This abundant decoration, in which 
so many loving hearts had joined, each 
feeling how faintly, after all, it really 
voiced their welcome, was but the 
golden setting of the day’s jewels. 
From the midst of bloom and _ fra- 
grance, the sermon, prefaced by a few 
earnest words of thanks to “this dear 
people,’ came, young, glad, beautiful, 
speaking’ to each heart, making heaven 
nearer, and life more royal. a 

After the services Dr. Beckwith was 
surrounded with friends, new and old, 
anxious to great him cheerily. Then 
came Sabbath-School, and here was 
another surprise. Mrs. Howard, one 
of the most earnest of teachers, had 
written a sweet, simple little song of 
“Welcome to our Pastor,’ which was 
sung to a familiar tune by the Sabbath- 
School, and drew forth a genial, lov- 
ing talk with the children, young and 


old. 

In the evening Dr. Beckwith 
preached again. There was a good 
attendance, and the sermon was char- 
acterized by the same practical com- 
mon sense, and terse, homely directness 
of statement which marked the one of 
the morning. It is evident that con- 
gregations will begin to increase at this 
church, and that the spirit of Christian 
fellowship among the members will 
knit in closer and closer bonds with. 
each successive Sabbath Day and 
prayer meeting. S. 


Revival Meetings in Portland, Oregon. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16. 


The meeting to-night was one of great | 
power and interest. Mr. Hallenbeck 
took for his subject the 15th verse of the 
13th chapter of Proverbs, showing that 
the way of the transgressor is hard, and 

ows more so every day of his life. 

Mr. Hallenbeck commenced by telling 
the history of one of his schoolmates, 
who, in his boyhood, started out in life, 
going to New York, supplied with money 
by his father to enter into business. 
During his absence he contracted the 
habits of gambling and drinking. One 
morning he was found dead at his 
mother’s grave in the quiet cemetery; 
and a pistol near by told the sad story of 
a wretched and ruined life. 

At the close of the regular service a 
testimony meeting was held, and many 
of the young men present arose and made 
confession of their sins and of the error 
of their ways, asking an interest in the 
prayers of Christians. come 

The meeting came to a close by the 
offering up of a fervent prayer by Mrs. 
Skinner, an aged lady, who for min 
years has been deprived of her sight, but 
whose spiritual eyes are continually fixed 
upon the transcendent glory that there is | 


in Christ Jesus. 


seemed but a few minutes. 


and whatsoever a man _ soweth, that 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17. : 

The noon meéting to-day was largely 
increased in numbers. Mr. Hallenbeck 
took for his subject the 8th chapter of 
Luke, 27th and 29th verses: The man in 
the tombs; his deliverance from the 
devils which possessed him, and _his 
willingness in publishing what Christ had 
done for-him. Mr. Hallenbeck said that 
this man was in a desperate strait; that 
he could do nothing for himself until he 
came to Jesus and trusted in him. 

If we want power with God and man 
we must forget ourselves, and put our 
trust in Christ. He only has power to 
heal. There must be importunity in 
prayer, and there must be an earnest 
seeking and knocking at the door of 
God’s mercy. 

The experience meeting which followed 
was one of great interest. The large 
audience was deeply moved, and when 
the hour closed, to the surprise of all, it 


This evening Mr. Hallenbeck read the 
15th chapter cf Mark’s gospel, and Dr. 
Lindsley led in prayer. Mr. Hallenbeck 
then took for his text, John 3d chapter 
16th verse: ‘For God so loved the 
world.’’ He described the love of God 
so clearly and impressively that many. 
hearts were moved. After a few mo- 
ments spent in silent prayer, Rev. J. A. 
Gray led in prayer. An invitation was 
then given to the impenitent to arise for 
prayers, and about forty responded. It 
was a grand sight to see so many young 
men pressing their way into the kingdom. 
Surely Jesus of Nazareth is passing by 
and ‘the famishing multitude is being fed 
with the bread of life. : 

SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


‘The noon meeting to-day was largely 
attended. Mr. Hallenbeck read the 
27th Psalm. His subject was, ‘‘The 
Secret of Victory,” 1st John 5th chap- 
ter and 5th verse. Through him we 
triumph, 2d Chronicles, 2d chapter and 
14th verse. David gave God the glory, 
Ist Chronicles, xxix: 10-11. ‘‘The 
Enduement of Power from on High,”’ 
was the theme of the hour. 

One young man, the son of a minister 
in the East, testified that he had found 
pardon last night, and was now trusting 


in Jesus. 
| SUNDAY, JUNE 19. 


- Sunday afternoon, Association Hall 
was filled at an early hour notwithstand- 
ing the storm. Mesdames Bird and 
Holbrook sang, ‘‘That will be Glory for 
Me.’’ Rev. J. A. Cruzan led in prayer. 
Mr. Hallenbeck read the 56th chapter of 
Isaiah, dwelling upon the truth that 
there is no escape from God’s law, 


shall he also reap, and that the only 
safety is in God’s Word. ‘‘Touch the 
Hem of his Garment” was sung as a 
solo by Mr. Wadhams. : 

Mr. Hallenbeck’s address was par- 
ticularly to the young men, warning 
them to beware of the great destroying 
sin—intemperance. The only hope of a 
drinking man is Christ Jesus. During 
the inquiry meeting a number of young 
men spoke of the power of Christ to save. 
The exercises closed by singing, ‘‘Must I 
go Empty-handed ?” 

This evening the Taylor street M. E. 
church was crowded as never before— 
every foot of standing room being occu- | 
pied. The Rev. J. A. Gray earnestly | 
prayed for the presence and power of the 
Holy Ghost. Mrs. Cruzan sang the 
‘‘Ninety and Nine.” A deep silence 
pervaded the large audience. Mr. Hal- 
lenbeck read the 116th Psalm for the 
Scripture. Mrs. Goodsel then sang, 
‘‘Where is my Boy To-night?’ Mr. 
Hallenbeck related his own sad experi- 
ence fer the first time. He was the son 
of Christian parents. arly in life he 
left his home and went to New York. 
On leaving home he promised his mother 
that he would he true to the Church 
and Sabbath-school. _ For a few months 
he continued faithful, until an acquaint- 
ance invited him to his club. There he 
took his first glass of liquor. 

The recital of this history of the 
prodigal lost and then saved, occupied 
nearly an hour; but not one of the many 
standing in the vestibules and aisles left 
until he had finished. So intense was 
the feeling that there was scarcely a dry 
eye in the audience. A moment was 
spent in pilent prayer, during which was 
sung, very softly, ‘‘In the Silent Mia- 
night Watches.” Rev. J. A. Cruzan | 
closed with a prayer of great pathos, 
pleading especially for prodigal sons. 
An inquiry meeting followed, in which 
a large number asked for prayers, de- 
claring their purpose to come to Christ. 
We all felt. that God was indeed in this 
place, and that it was none other than 
the gate of heaven to our souls. An 
overflow meeting was heid in the vestry, 
led by Dr. Lindsley, with Geo. Best as 
musical director. | | 

MONDAY, JUNE 20. 


Mr. Hallenbeck took for his subject, 
‘‘The Blind Man Restored to Sight, and 
How he Showed his Willingness to Tes- 
tify for Christ.”” The Master wants all 
his children to speak for him. Mr. Hal- 
lenbeck said he hoped they would all 
give their experience, and they did so, 
two and three getting up atatime. Oue 
dear sister that we have been praying 
for was enabled to speak in public to- 
day for the first time, for which we 
thanked God and took courage. | 

This evening at eight o’clock there 
was not a vacant seat left, and still they 
kept coming until the room was closely 
packed. During the opening exercises 
Mrs. Cruzan sang, “‘Give me the Wings 
of Faith.’ Mr. Hallenbeck took for his 
scripture lesson St. Luke’s account of the 
marvelous draught of fishes, also the min 
with the palsy who was brought to Christ 
by his four friends. ‘‘And when he saw 
their faith, he said unto him, Man, thy 
sins are forgiven thee’’ (Luke v: 20). 


Mr. Hallenbeck then told of the faith of | 


his mother, whose prayers had followed 
him for many 


years. He showed us| 


must go. in faith after the lost sinners, 
and if we fail to bring them, send others, 
and still others. If three or four Chris- 
tians would go at different times in the 
same day to the most careless sinner in 
Portland, that man would not sleep much 
that night. The speaker’s words were 
clothed with power, and the meeting was 
closed by singing, ‘‘Come Home, Prodi- 
ga. 

There was more of the Holy Spirit 
manifest in the after-meeting than ever 
before. ‘There was a large increase in 
the workers, whose loving hearts went 
out in tenderness after the sinner. ‘‘The 
set time is come to favor Zion.’’ 


TUESDAY, JUNE 21. 


To-day at the noon meeting Mr. Hal- 
lenbeck was absent, on account of sick- 
ness. The meeting was led by the Rev. 
J. A. Gray. He took for his subject 
Acts 1st chapter. We had a very in- 
teresting meeting. ‘The ladies’ meeting 
which tollowed. was one of intense in- 
terest, and there was great agony in 
prayer for sinners and for ‘‘the stranger 
within our gates. : 


Union Savings Bank 


BROADWAY AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 


Reserve Fund, (D¢c.,'79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, IJr., 
8S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


Vice-President 


H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


"ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - . - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - . - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - 67,314 00 
Miscellancous - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 


| Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month suceeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may he made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

_ LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


FRANCISCO. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Books 


Easter Cards. 
BIRTHDAY; 
WEDDING 
and' VISITING 
CARDS. 


Moody and Sankey Gaspel Hymns. 


\THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF 


The Revised New Testament. 
FINE STATIONERY, 


Staple and Fancy. 


Elezant Line of Photograph and 
Autograph Albums. 


ALSO, 


FINE LEATHER GOODS! 


ETC., ETC., ETC, 


em Libraries supplied. Country forders 
promptly filled. 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give special attention to ° 


‘Three Important Points 
of Business: 


First: To the Material: 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 
Of goods we place before the public. 
WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothin 


THE... 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 
AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


Schafer & Co., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick House 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FLOUR MILL. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET-—The Lodi Flouring 
Mill and Warehouse. Apply to 


GEORGE LOCKE, 
Lockeford, San Joaquin Co., Cal... 


NICOLL 


Branch of New York. 


Being our own importers, we are able to guarantee and give 


the RE 


article at such prices as defy competition. 


We sell 


goods to suit the banker, merchant and clerk. Gentlemen, — 
before calling elsewhere, will do well to call and 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK. 


gi Do Not Fail to See the 
4 4 | 
Electric Light! 
Call and see the HLECTRIC LIGHT at NICOLL'S, by which 
colors and quality may be seen as clearly at NIGHT as at 


NOONDAY. 

TO ORDER: 
Pants 
Suits 


= 
‘ 
. 
. 


TO ORDER: 


Black Doeskin 


| Pants - $7tol 
White Vests 
| Fancy Vests - 6 tol& 


Beaver Suits - 


English Cords for Hunting Suits. 
Samples, with instructions for self-measurement, sent free. 


Pants to Order in six hours. - Suits to Order in twelve ours. 


ONLY WHITH LABOR employed, and none but 


experienced and first-class cutters. 


A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods at an Immense Reduction. 
SALE PRICHS—Pants from $3 ; Suits from $12 ; Overcoate 
from $10; Ulsters from $15; Vests from $2; Coats from $7. 


te The trade and public supplied with Cloth and Trimmings at wholesale prices. A: 


length cut, and all kinds of stock kept on hand. Finest stock of Woolens in the 


Wicoll the Tailor’s Grand Tailoring 
E:mporium. 


how men tr 


world, but is above reason. We 


to reason God out of the | 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 
SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., | 


AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES, 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


. 
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Overcoats - 15 to 20 y 
Ulsters - 15 to 35 ie 
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is _reques 727 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cal. | 
At the meeting of the Congregational 4 | 
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THe Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wxpnespay, June 29, 188]. 


Hame Bircle. 


“SAVE, OR I PERISH!” 


I walk amid a cloud of fear, 
Mine eyes are held, I cannct see; 
Mine ears are sealed, I cannot hear— 
I can but hold to Thee. 


Adrift upon this wandering world, 
That rushes on through awful space, 
A helpless atom, forward hurled 
To some strange dwelling-place: 


My struggling soul would grasp and sink 
Amid this vague eternity, 

Or perish on its fearfal brink, 
But for my hold on Thee. 


In desolation and despair, 

When foes derided. friends betrayed, 
The burden of my bitter care 

Upon Thy hands was laid. 


But for this strong and conscious trust, 
This anchor sure, what should I be ? 
A creature of the clod and dust, 
But for my hold on Thee. 


Father! Thy hand the wild bird brings, 
With fearless flight from shore to shore, 

Safe in that sheltering peace it sings, 
Howe’er the tempest roar. 


So tossed, so frail, solone am I, 
Except that hand my guidance be, 
Hear Thou my fearful, hopeful cry: 
Dear Lord, lay hold on me! 
— Christian Union. 


‘SUFFERING. 


‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 


I needed all—the grief and pain 
That were so hard to bear; 

Aye, all that weight of agony, 
And shadow of despair. 


I needed all—the severed ties 
And oft-repeated blow, 

To win my heart from earthly hope, 
A heavenly hope to know. 


I needed all, my sinfulness 
And helplessness to see; 

I needed all to show me self, 
And lead, O Christ, to Thee. 


O, blessed faith! life’s waste grows green, 
And healing streams abound; 

And e’en the shadowy vale of death 
With radiant light is crowned. 


—_ 


_ [For the Pacific.] 
The Man who Did as He Pleased. / 


Theophus Atherly was a young man 
ot good appearance. He was of neat, 
griceful build, compact, and well 
moulded His features were well 
shaped and finely chiselled, though 
this chiselling had evidently been done 
trim without, 7. e., his face indicated 
no moulding or lining from his own 
thoughts or feelings, or actions, It 
was a fine piece of marble hewn in the 
rough, for him to finish in the detail. 
There was character there, it is true, 


but the character that his ancestors had | 


developed. 

His father had been lawyer, politi- 
cian, and party wire-puller; half the 
time in office, and the other half out. 
It was commonly supposed that while 
he was in office he accumulated enengh 
means to keep him until his next high 
tide. This was believed to account 
in part for the fact that though always 
in debt, he was always getting out of 
itin time to get in again. His name 
excited a smile among his acquaint- 
ances, who were numerous, and the re- 
mark that they all felt well acquainted 
with him. To strangers and new com- 
ers his affability and cordiality gained 
immediate response, even to the extent 
of atwenty. The climate of no one 
place agreed with his health, and so he 
was on the move from city to city. 
The time of his greatest conspicuous- 
ness was immediately preceding an 
election, when solid men were seen to 
slap other solid men on the back, and 
wink as they described ‘* that Atherly ” 
giving a bogus ticket to some semi- 
tuddled rusticus, e., if Atherly hap- | 
pened tobe working in the interest of 
their party. Otherwise they held a 
moral tone about the corruption of the 
times, 

Theophus just remembered his father 
as he used to come home late at night, 
his sleek - broadcloth clothes now 
strained with wine and other things; 
his black silky beard and hair tangled, 
and his hat, once very neat and nice, 
looking as if it had been used as a foot- 
ball. He remembered how he would 
stumble over chairs and other obsta- 
clés, and then curse and weep. Then 
in the morning how bloodshot were 
his eyes! How fearfully cross and 
sullen he was, and how pale and worn 
his mother looked. 

How he came to marry the woman 
whom he did was an inexplicable mys- 
tery. His wife was the only danghter 
of a very revered and devout, as well 
as able, minister of the gospel. She 
was herself amiable, beautiful, intelli- 
gent, pious, and possessed of all the 
charm of manner, presence and con- 
versation that belongs to the favored 
of her sex. She was kept from the 
hard knocks of her husband's _dissipa- 
tion and neglect by the eare of her 
brother, who was wealthy and gener- 
ous. But though she never lacked for 
food or shelter, or any of the comforts 
of lite, her heart lost its strength, and 
was blighted by the loss she sustained 
inthe nmeven exchange which she had 
made with her husband. ‘Sne~ had 
viven a heart healthy with smcerity 
und love, for one diseased and decayed 
with insincerity and selfish dissipation. 
No wonder she lost her héalth and 
strength, her hope and energy. 
had very little in it-for her any longer. 
As the hireling earnestly longs for the 
shadow, so she longed for the coming 
darkness. In a few years it came. 
She left her mortal part, poor weary 
flesh, too much acquainted with tears 
and pains, to moulder its grief away in 
the silence and night, while yet the 
book of her life was not half written. 

Theophus, then but four years old, 
remembered the big hole ia the ground, 
and the. people that. stood around, and 
the parson’s great rumbling voice, that 
sounded like the clods dropping on the 


study ‘of God’s word. 


Life |} bear you onward and upward, for His 


There 18 quite 


coffin in the grave; how he said some- 
‘thing about the rocks catching fire, 
and maki: g the sea steam, and how 
somebody would stand upon the clouds 
and make somebody else bite their 
tongues. Upon going home he imme- 
diately tried to see if rock would burn. 
When he found they would not, he set 
the minister down as a freud, and re- 
jected his teachings in toto. | 

He now lived with his uncle, and at 
the age of twenty had completed a 
college course, which for him consisted 
chiefly in boxing and boat-rowing, and 
going through the various courses of 
amusement. He was looked upon as 
unsteady. 

The President of the college, who 
among his multifarious other duties 
was trying to be a Christian, one: 
thought he ought to expostulate with 
young Atherly. So one morning he 
tovk pains to walk home-with him, 
and on the way described in a schol- 
arly manner, what appeared to him th- 
nature of pure religion, discoursing on 
the beauty of the Christian life and 
character, and ended by a personal ap- 
peal to reform his life. Asherty said 
in reply, ‘‘I suppose that all these 
things seem so to you, but they do not 
seem so to me. If you prefer the 
gloomy life of the Christian, I have no 
objection. If I prefer to live as I do, 
and get some good out of life, 1 do not 
see as you ought to object. Every 
man for himself in this business.” The 
President.then endeavored to show 
what was the true na‘ure and aim of 
existence, and to remove certain preju- 
dices that he saw uppermost in Ather- 
ly’s mind. But he got no answer ex- 
cept a sullen reply that one man saw 
things one way, and another saw them 
another way. As for him, hesaw them 
as he pleased. The President replied 
that no man lived unto himself, or died 
unto himself; we must square our- 
selves by the truth, rather than attempt 
to square the truth by ourselves; do as 
God pleased, rather than as we pleased. 
This terminated the conversation. | 

An incident at this time had a deeper 
effect. Atadinner in Mr. Durney’s 
house, Atherly’s great uncle, a man of 
seventy-five years, had been invited to 
be present. He was seated at a place 
of honor, near the head of the table. 
Just asareverend man was asking a 
blessing on the food, saying, “ Gra- 
cious Father, receive our thanks ’’—the 
old gentleman inclined his head, and 
said in a thick voice, ‘not now, son, 
not now.” Atherly had to turn around 
and laugh; a partially repressed, but 
nevertteless an audible snicker. The 
blessing was cut short—and the old 
man was dead. Speaking of it after- 
ward Atherly said, “If I had known 
the old chap was dying, I wouldn’t | 
have laughed at him. It was kind of 
rough to laugh when he was right in 
the act and article of death. It 
sounded deuced quer though, when he 
spoke up that way; his voice was kind 
of funny and thick, and it came in so 
odd, by George Who was that 
blamed ugly girl you were with down 
at Chickerly’s, Tom ?’’ | 
This event seemed to produce quite 
an impression on his mind. 

(To be Continued.) 


New Converts. 


New converts, we welcome you to 
our chureses, our hearts, our homes. 
We thank God that He has sent you 
to us, and now we want to aid you; 
we want to do all in our power io 
make you happy, useful, growing | 
Christians... How may this object be 
secured ? Not by carrying the world 
in one hand and Christ in the-other; 
devoting a good share of.your time to 
the pleasures and pursuits of the 
world, and the smaller portion to the 
Master. Ah, no; notin this way can 
Christians be made joyful, fruitful, 
progressive. One has so wisely sai, 
‘*Whoever is contriving by how little 
faith, or how little grace, and with 
how large interspersing of gaiety and 
worldly pleasure, he can make his 
title to salvation, good; is engaged in 
& very critical experiment.” 

We would say.to you, place your 
Christian standard high. Have for 
your ideal the Master Himself, and 
let your lives, as far as possible, be 
conformed to His. Make everything 
subordinate to this-one idea of purity 
of heart. Let a portion of each day 
be devoted to secret prayer and the 
If coldness 
and indifference come, redouble dil- 
igence in prayer. Plead earnestly for 
love—boundless love for Christ and 
all mankind. Without the inspira- 
tion that this will give, our religion 
becomes a mere form, with no heart 
in it. If possible, lay hold of some 
active, Christian work in connection 
with the church. Support by your 
presence and prayers each one of its 
institutions. Always be at the prayer- 
meeting. It is only by prayer that 
the soul is kept alive. Although you 
may perform every other duty with 
strict fidelity, if this one is neglected, | 
great will be your loss: And now we 
would say in conclusion, you. have 
been wise, you have chosen “a giori- 
ous part, and God is with you, right 
by your side, every step of the way. 
If you will but tmtst Him fully, He 
will not let your steps shde. will 


promises are sure; they have never 
failed. Give Him the best of every- 
thing—the best of your affections, the 
best ef your strength. Give Him all 
—all, and see what joy and satisfac- 
tion He will give you in return. 

| M. J. T. 


— 


A young American, in writing home to 
his tather from Paris, recently said: ‘‘ All 
the theatres and many of the ‘¢burches 


TOUCH ME, BELOVED: 


Touch me, beloved! just one touch! 
| That tender, outstretched hand of thin, 
Alone can rouse my fainting soul, 
‘And make me know that thou art mine. 


Touch me, beloved, just one touch! — 
And all my heart with joy must thrill; 
I’ll rise and follow thee, for then 
T’ll only know thy blessed will. 


} One touch of thine upon my eyes, 

And these dark shadows all shall flee; 
I’ll see thee near, whom now afar 

I worship, glorious one in three. 


O touch my hands, that they may learn 
Only thy blessed work to do; | 

And touch my feet that they may run 
Only in paths thou’dst have them go. 


I see the throng about thee, Lord; 
I hear them plead, I hear them cry, 
But, O, not one among them all 
Hath greater need of thee than I. 


My heart sore wounded by its sin, 
Only thy gentlest touch can heal— 

Turn then, beloved, touch me now, 

_ And with that touch my pardon a. 


The Gospel of Rest. 


. | Extracts from a sermon delivered at the 


Congregational church, Matrinez, by Rev. 


A. Drahms. 


 ‘Teat—‘‘And Jesus went out of the 
house and sat by the seaside.’’ (Matt. 
xiii: 1.) 

_ The incident related is an unusual one 
in the life of the Savior. A uniform 
seriousness and solemnity pervades it; 
‘‘He was a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief.”’ The sombreness of such 
a sky is but rarely relieved by the play 
of social sunshine or personal unbending, 
save here and there a pulsation of his 
humanity serves to show us his tender 
sympathy for our kind. This one beauti- 
ful flash lets us into a momentary glimpse 
of this feature, when the Master, borne 
down by sorrow and woes not his own, 
seeks a momentary reprieve in the rest 
and meditation which nature affords. 
Wet with the sparkling sea-foam, the 
text preaches the sacred lesson of the 
gospel of rest and dashes upon the som- 
bre garb of toil, and publishes to an over- 
worked, ink-stained humanity the glad 
tidings of mental and physical salvation. 
No mean message this, to preach to an 
average American congregation, puffing 
and straining under full head of nervous 
energy, climbing life’s steeps and tearing 
down its declivities with lightning rapidi- 
ty. A complicated life this—the life of the 
nineteenth century, centered upon by an 
electric network of forces from every 
compass, bringing its inspiration to bear 
upon our high-toned, nervous organization 
as a race and people. ‘The average 
American works with the stimulus of a 
mighty impulse in his brain. He begins 
where his forefathers left off—lives more 
in a day than they in a month, and gets 
through with life quicker. His very 
senses are quadrupled by audiphone and 
telephone, and the registers of thought 
are aie down under the weight of labor, 
and, strained beyond certain tenison, give 
way to the twang of paralysis and the 
thunders of apoplexy while yet in its 
prime, It is this headlong plunging into 
work, this putting away of rest and the 
substitution of unrest, that exhausts the 
nervous forces until the lawyer’s most 
stubborn case is self; the physician’s 
worst patient is the physician; the editor 
is his own obituary, and the laborer’s 
heaviest load is his own heart. Jesus 
went and sat by the seaside under the 
pressure of this load of anxiety and toil— 
an example enforced by nature, which com- 
mands ‘‘Halt!’’ to the staggering ranks 
of labor, and declares that ‘‘man shall 
not live by bread alone;’’ but the prob- 
Iem of life is so interwoven with the laws 
of labor and of rest, of work and relaxa- 
tion, that an infringement upon one is an 
infringement upon the other, and ‘‘the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” Thou- 
sands in their prime are dying all about 
us under the friction of worry and the 
strain of work. Our mad houses are 
full, and nervous disease the order of the 
day. Of course, it is better to wear out 
than to rust out; but the ‘‘rust outs’’ can 
take care of themselves, they ‘‘toil not, 
neither do they spin,’ but they do gather 
into barns, and feed at our rear kitchen 
doors, and alas! are hardly available for 
brain diseases. The danger lies with our 
‘“‘wear outs’—men of busy temper— 
whose grip upon labor should be loosened, 
and with the first whistle of the bluebird 
‘fold their tents like the Arab’’ -and 
steal away to the generous retreat of 
rural simplicity and rest. 

The ,current of uninterrupted labor 


must be broken up and turned for a time 


into newer channels in order to regain 
tension. 

Right, in the midst of this law of labor 
the golden chimes of the spring time burst 


and plain ring in the glad sabbatic season 
when the prison door of factory and 
office are thrown open and the prisoner is 
made free—‘‘led by the spirit into the 
wilderness,” the grand sanitarium of 
nature, bounded alone by _ sparkling 
atmosphere and pulsating seas, where 
tired nerves may relax and weary hearts 
beat to the rhythm of returning health. 
Of course, true recreation cannot be con- 
fined in arbitrary restriction and rule, 
and is governed only by natural simplicity 
and common sense. Analyzed, its con- 
ditions are found in the text. Here was 
relaxation, bodily rest; communion with 
the sublime and beautiful—mental rest, 
adoration, worship—the concomitant of 
spiritual-rest, all characterized by sym- 
plicity and sympathy with nature and 
utter freedom from artificial restraint and 
social custom, which add to rather than 
subtract. from the burden of uareat. 
Satan has counterfeited this scene of 
genuine recreation in the unrestrained 
licens; of the irreligious masses who de- 
base its sacred laws and privileges, and 
profane .even God’s holy Sabbath, by 
turning it into occasions for revelry, aud 
in mockery send the tired mechanic aud 


jlaborer into crowded cars down. to an 


ocean of: beer, to recuperate the already 


whether intended or not. 


over stimulated powers by adding fuel to 


from the heart of nature, and over hill 


| tions as the moral disposition and will of 


000,000. The United States spends a 


| solves it just as easy and far more satis- 


Thus, it rises from the lowest round of 


physically, mentally and morally, and 


Times, are facts which bear strong testi- 


the flame of nervous unrest. I under- 
stand the needs of the workingman. I 
understand that he needs rest, healthy 
relaxation, air—a dash of the salt sea 
upon the wearisome tasks that have lost 
their savor. But I do not understand 
that he needs labor added éo labor, and 
toil added ¢o toil, and stimulus upon 
stimulus, or the breaking of a moral law 
to patch up a physical one. The question 
is capable of just as many different solu- 


the individual may be willing to give. 
The Christian picnicker, for instance, 


factorily than the irreligious, and does 
-not deem it necessary to challenge the 


play a defiance of the religious customs of 
a country that he may enjoy himself. 
There is not a laborer in the land who 
cannot afford a day out of three hundred 
and sixty-five for a trip to the country, 
at less expense than is required for an 
hoar of artificial stimulus. A day at the 
park, at home, among his children, in 
meditation. If he cannot meditate—a 
pillow flung upon the back porch, while 
the shutters of thought are flung into the 
clouds to weave sweet daydreams from 
the silken threads spun at the loom of 
fancy—anything, anything is better than 
to insult God and plunge into the brawls, 
and excesses, and dust, and perspiration 
of an average Sunday picnic, where there 
is neither rest for body, mind or soul. 
The same may be said of numerous 
false notions that have sprung up around 
social and fashionable customs, and man- 
ifests itself under the form of undue 
excesses, and midnight revels, etc. ‘he 
Bible does not forbid dancing. The 
Christian forms his opinion in regard to it 
from inference; hence, it is a matter of 
private interpretation. But when it ex- 
ceeds the limits of propriety, we have a 
right to protest. This social custom 
harbors inconsistencies and excesses the 
reverse of relaxation and contrary to 
every principle of recreation and rest. It 
is oftentimes simply rebounding from one 
extreme of mental and physical excess 
and nervous strain to another. We 
believe in social intercourse. Jesus com- 
mended it, but doubtless frowned upon 
its excesses and condemned its inconsis- 
tencies, and drove them from the halls of 
innocent pleasure with a scourge of 
small cords. ; 
The gospel of oil and toil, then, is the 
gospel of my text, that lifts the yoke 
from the neck of care and breathes a 
benediction perfumed with the fragrance 
of the sea upon the innocent joys and 
‘gransaes of an overtaxed, overworked 
umanity, and sends them into com-) 
munion with nature and rest, and sancti- 
fies it all with this spirit of worship which 
doubtless inspired the Master in this 
scene and sanctifies this hour of rest. 


mere physical relaxation until it is raised 
successfully into mental and meditative 
recreation, and thence culminates in wor- 
ship, the highest prerogative of spiritual 
man, and joins in praise with nature as 
it rolls in the organ thunders of the 
mighty sea, and climbs from its sacred 
altars to nature’s God. 

Worship is rest, and rest is worship, 
and he who has entered into nature's 
secret has entered into peace. ‘This is 
the lesson of the text, that harmonizes 
the law of toil with the gospel of rest, 


places man at his best in the wearisome 
toil and hard-fought battlefield of human 
life. 


According to the Rev. C. F. Thwing, 
of the Congregationalist, there are 124 
theological seminaries in the United 
States. The value of their grounds and 
buildings approaches five and a half mil- 
lions; and the amount of their productive 
funds is estimated at eight and a quarter 
millions. The Presbyterians are the 
wealthiest. Princeton’s funds and build- 
ings are worth $974,000; Union’s $850,- 
000, Auburn’s $500,000, Chicago’s 
$450,000, Allegheny’s $330,000, Lane 
Seminary’s $400,000. Andover has 
$750,000 worth of property. Newton, 
Mass., is the richest of the Baptist sem- 
inaries; Evanston, Ill., of the Methodist; 
Cambridge of the Episcopal. Mr. 
Thwing puts down New Brunswick as 
worth $350,000 in buildings and $200,- 
000 in funds. | | 


A on InGERsott.—The New 
York Evening Post makes this point on 
Col. Ingersoll: ‘‘The beld and brilliant 
Colonel Ingersoll lectured last night on 
‘Infidels.’ According to his theory an 
infidel is one who has made an intellec- 
tual advance. Then Ingersoll himself is 
not an infidel. There is no evidence that 
he has made any intellectual, advance 
whatever. His arguments and illustra- 
tions were old and threadbare before he 
was born. He interests his audience by 
honest hardihood of utterrnce and a cer- 
tain rhetorical dash and glitter, and by 
these only.” 


The average salary of the 451 minis- 
ters serving Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts is $98. The average 
salary in the 298 parishes in Connecticut 
is somewhat over one thousand dollars. 
This is thought to be larger than in any 
other state, and the tendency here now is 
toward an increase. But the support in 
the United States of the whole clergy 
of all denominations is said to cost an- 
nually $6,000,000, while the tobacco 
used in the United States costs over $600,- 


hundred times as much for tobacco as for 
clergy. 
The sale of two and a half million 
copies of the Revised New Testament 
in one day, in London and New York, 
its entire publication in the daily New 
York Tribune, and its entire transmission 


by telegraph to the Chicago Tribune and 


mony to the popular interest init, and are 
a significant commentary on the frequent 
assertion that the Scriptures are losing 
their hold upon the minds of men.— 


Almighty in order to be happy, or dis- | 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, 7 sis 


1810. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


OF THE.... 


Fire Insurance Company. 


CAPITAL, - $1,250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT JAN. Ist, 1881 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 


3 $ 258,174 43 
Cash in hands of Agents and in 


course of Transmission....... 225,637 91 
Notes and Accrued Interest....... 25,933 03 
Real Estate Unencumbered? 641,175 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st 

Loans on Collateral Security...... 371,732 50 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Val- 

Bank Stock, New Yark, Market 

Bank Stock, Boston, Market Value 75,881 50 
Bank Stock, Albany & Montreal, 

State, City and Railroad Bonds... 326,585 00 
United States Bonds............. _ 283,456 00 

$3,761,379 47 

SUMMARY. 
Cash Capital ...... eS ee ... 1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance......... 1,189,217 01 
All Outstanding Claims ......... 144,224 76 
Net SurRPLUS OVER ALL .......... 1,177,937 70 


SURPLUS AS TO PoLicy-HoOLDERS... 2,427,937 70 


GEO. CHASE, President. 


B. WHITING, Secretary. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manager. 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 4th. i 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a large corps of 
well known teachers, and giving t> each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


nell 
568. Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Next Term Opens Tuesday, July 26th 1881. 


MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
jel5-2m Principals. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, August 3rd, 1881. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Principal. 


Classical, Literary and English departments 
Fits for College and for Business Life. 


Board, Tuition, Washing, Lights, &c., $28 
per month. 


(G- The next term opens Tuesday, July 
26th, 1881. 


For further information apply to 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 

All work guaranteed. 
“3 W A. HAMMOND, 
No. @ Sr. 


Lstablished in S. F. for jifteen years 


CARD 


1. Buy seven bars Dobbins: 


Electric Soap of your grocer. 


2. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3. Mail us his billand your 
full address. 


4. Wewill mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold. representing 
Shakspeare “Seven Ages of 


Man.’’ 


L. CRAGIN & CO. 


1is South Fourth st.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


may4-lyr 


Largest, most patents, du- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
$1,500; $10 ‘monthly, or 
rent. ANTISELL, Market 
£23-lyr 


20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 
Carved Send for 
our [ilustrated Catalogue. It 
gives information which pre- 

ts the purchaser and makes 


Watchman. 


| deceitim 
possible. Marchal 
8 Ww. lith St., 


1881. 


N. GRAY. Cc. 8S. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Speciality. 


Geo. A. LOCKHART. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


ARE STILL AT THE OLD PLACE _ 


NEAR MARKET, - 


and preparing them 


shipment. 


SAN FRANCISCOE 


Wm. H. Porrer, 
Undertakers, 
16 O’PFARRELL ST. 


- SAN FRANCISCO. 
Especial attention == to embalming bodies 
or 


Rural Cemetery for San Francisco. 
OrFrice — No. 1 Montgomery S8t., 
Building. Office hours: 10 to 1. 


J. O. ELDRIDGE, President. 
A. W. Du Bois, Secretary. 


Importing and jobbing 
Grocers, 


Have recently moved into their new building 


26 & 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Where they will continue to keep a 
full line of : 


GROCERIES & PROVISIONS, 


And a complete assortment of 


CANNED GOODS & PRESERVES. 


Adapted to Local Shipping and 
Foreign Trade. 


and quality guaranteed. f23-lyr 


DR. WOOD’s 


LIVER REGULATOR 


Universal Vegetable Panacea 


Of concentrated extracts, selected and com- 
pounded from among the many 
herbs and plants of 


NATURES GREAT BOTANIC GARDEN 


For the speedy and permanent relief of tha 
most hopeless cases of 


Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chills and 
Fever, Disordered Digestion, - 
Flatulency ane Acidity, 
Sour Belching of Wind and Gas from the 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Consti- — 
pated Bowels and General 
Debility, 


And all other diseases arising from a bilious state 
of the stomach, or an inactive or disordered liver. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Weed 


No. 125 First Street, 


Oprostre Minna Sr., SAN FRANOISCO 


Manufacturers of all inde of 


Metal C 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

US” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc, 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
astings, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ms FR 
pools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
ARR . Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 


BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 

Successor to MENEELY & KIMBERLY, manufac- 
ture a superior quality of BELLS. Special at- 
tention given to CHURCH BELLS. Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. jy21-ly 


MYER 
BUTS 


Charch, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant 
@4. Catalogue with 1500testimonials, prices, ete., sent fret. 


 LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
Bole Agents for Pacific Coast, 401 Market St., San Francisca, 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
“Surgeon, 
(PRacTITIONER OF HoM@opaTHY,)- 


125 Tark Street, - -  San‘Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 A.M. and 7 P.M. | = 


apr13-tf 


Mt. Tamalpais Cemetery, 


S. FOSTER & 


iS All goods at the lowest wholesale prices, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS, 


Price List and circulare | 
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WepnespaY, 29, 1881.] 


Tue PaciFic SAN FRANCISCO, ao. 


Migéellany. 


The Corwin’s Voyage to Ounalaska 


The steamer Thomas Corwin arrived 
here about noon to-day, after a prosper- 
ous run of 13 days from San Francisco, 
intending to take on coal and additional 
supplies of every kind for her long cruise 
in the Arctic in search of the Jeannette 
and missing whalers. Nothing especially 
noteworthy occured on the vosage. The 
weather was remarkably cold for this 
season of the year, the average tempera- 
ture for the first day or two being about 
55 degrees, gradually falling to 35 de- 
grees as we approached Ounalaska, ac- 
companied by blustering sqalls of snow 
and hail, suggestive of much higher lati- 
tudes than this. 

On the morning of the 15th we met a 
gale from the northeast, against which 
the Corwin forced her way with easy 
strength, rising and falling on the foam- | 
streaked waves as lightly as a duck. 
We first sighted land on the morning of 
the 17th near the southeast extremtty of 
Ounalaska Island. ‘Two black outstand- 
ing masses of jagged lava were visible, 
with the bases of snowy peaks back of 
them, while all the highlands were buried 
beneath storm-clouds. After we had 
approached within three or four miles of 
the shore, a ragged opening in the clouds 
disvlosed closely-packed cluster of 
peaks, laden with snow, looming far into 
the stormy sky for a few moments in 
tolerably clear relief, then fading again 
in the gloom of the clouds and fresh 
squalls of blinding snow and hail. The 
fall of the snowflakes among the dark, 
heaving waves and curling breakers was 
a most impressive sight. 


A ROUGH SEA IN A NARROW STRAIT. 


On reaching the mouth of the strait 
between Ounalaska and Akoutan Islands, 
roceeding cautiously through the driving 
sleet, we found so rough a sea raised by 
a flood-tide setting against the gale that 
it was decided to wait better weather 
in a sheltered harbor we discovered in a 
glacier inlet a few miles to the westward. 
I never before have seen the sea in so 
hearty an uproar as in this jagged-edged 
strait. It was all tossed into one white 
mass of hissing, roaring foam, blending 
in wild harmony with the wind-driven 
ecud and sleet that thickened the air. 
This morning, the gale having abated 
somewhat and the tide being favorable, 
we weighed anchor, and passed through 
the strait and round Collector Point into 
this magnificent harbor without further 
difficulty. 
AN ALEUTIAN SCENE—GLACIER ADVERTISE- 

MENTS. 


Early in the forenoon, the clouds 
lifted and the sun_ shone out, 
revealing a host of noble mountains, 
grandly sculptured and’ composed, and 
robed in spotless white, some of the high- 
est adorned with streamers of mealy snow 
wavering in the wind—a truly glorious 
spectacle. To me, the features of great- 
est interest in this imposing show were 
the glacial advertisements everywhere 
displayed in clear, telling characters—the 
trends of the numerous inlets and cafions 
putting back into the ancient ice fountains 
among the peaks, the sculpture of the 
peaks themselves and their general out- 
lines, and the shorn faces of the cliffs 
frouting the sea. 
unmistakable glacial inscriptions are to 
be found upon any portion of the mount- 
ain ranges of the Pacific Coast. It seems 
to be guessed in a general way by most 
observers who have made brief visits to 
this region, that every one of the islands 
of the Aleutian chain, measuring 800 
miles in length, are distinct volcanic up- 
heavals, scarce at all changed since the 
period of their emergence from the sea, 
an impression made, no doubt, by the 
voleanic character of the rocks of which 
they are compozed, and by the numerous 
extinct and active volcanoes occurring 
here and there along the summits of the 
highest masses. But on the contrary, it 
is plain that the amount of glacial denu- 
dation that these ancient lavas have un- 
dergone is very great; so great that now 
every feature presented, with the excep- 
tion of the few recent craters, is glacial. 


GLACIER WORK ON THE ALEUTIAN GROUP. 


The glaciers, that a short time ago 
covered all the islands, have sculptured 
the comparatively featureless rock masses 
into separate mountain peaks, and _ per- 
haps into separate islands. Certainly 
they have done this in some cases. All 
the inlets or fiords, also, that I have seen 
are simply the channels of the larger of 
those old ice rivers that flowed into the 
sea and eroded their beds beneath its 
level. The size of the trend of every one 
of those fiords corresponds invariably 
with the size and the trend of the glacier 
basin at its head, while not a single fiord 
or cafion may be found that does not 
conduct back to mountain fountains 
whence the eroding glacier drew its 
sources. ‘The Alaska Peninsula, before 
the coming on of the glacial period, may 
have comprehended the whole of the 
Aleutian chain of islands, its present con- 
dition being mostly due to the down- 
grinding action of ice. Frost and fire 
have worked hand in hand to produce 
the grand effect presented in this majestic 
range of islands as we see them at the 
present time. 

The Corwin will take on coal, and 
then go on toward the North Pole.—John 
Muir, m the Bulletin. 


It is stated that the new Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati has not only closed all the Sunday 
shows, but compels the Saturday night 
entertainments to stop promptly at mid- 
night. Other Mayors might do the same, 
in accordance with their official oaths; but 
they are to generally dependent on the 
votes of the vicious for their election, 
and that ‘‘bringeth a snare.” 


A Mississippi man puts it thus: ‘‘At 
the earnest solicitation of those to whom 
I owe money I have consented to become 
@ candidate for county treasurer.” 


No clearer and more. 


A Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Evening Post from ° 
Sec ti July 7th, to Thursday, July 


We thot respectable authority, 


that in about three weeks’ time the 
Parliament will be summoned for the 
purpose of empowering the King to 
enable the Commissioners to declare 
the “Independency of America.” This 
step is is said to be resolved upon in 
consequence of the last dispatches from 
America, and perhaps assisted by the 
private adyice of Sir William Howe, 
who has at last convinced the Admin- 
istration that the Americans are invin- 
cible. i 
The above step shows the clear- 
sightedness of an Administration who 
never saw that they should be brought 
to this alternative before now. When 
the Duke of Richmond told them of it 
in the House of Lords above six months 
ago, and took the pains to draw up a 
bill in consequence, as the only method 
left for the honor and safety of this 
country, they affected to laugh at it, 
whilst some of their backers—Lord 
Lyttleton at\ their head—reprobated it 
as chimerical and dishonorable to the 
last degree. ‘Now they are forced to 
do it, at some millions additional ex- 
pense. 
Yesterday 


corning twelve pieces of 
heavy cannon were drawn in carriages 
from the Tower through Whitechapel, 
with the flag of England flying. 

The charter of the East India Com- 
pany expires in 1778; the renewal of it 
will therefore come before Parliament 
next session, when the Minister will 
doubtless require a round sum to help 
him out of his present dispute. 

The Eliza-Jack—from Clyde to Hali- 
fax—taken some time ago by the 
Americans, 1s carried into Salem. 

‘A letter from Halifax, dated June 
8th, mentions that the Mary, Captain 
Smith, from St. Augustine to London, 
has been taken twive by the Americans, 
and as often re-taken by His Majesty’s 
ships. She is now brought in here by 
the Ambuscade, a man-of-war; her 
cargo consists of 187 barrels of tar, 32 
hogsheads of tobacco, 1,500 oak staves, 
ete. 

Sunday night John Manesty, Esq., 
of St. James’ Square, was stopped near 
the door of Sir Sampson Gideon by 
three tellows, who presented pistols, 
and robbed him of his silver-mounted 
sword, and rifled his pockets of up- 
wards of £20, with which they got 
clear off. 

The Marine Minister of France has 
given notice to all the merchants in the 
several French ports, that commissions 
are ready for whatever privateer they 
may think proper to fit out to cruise 
against the English; and that they 
may be supplied with cannon, etc., from 
the King’s stores. 

Count D’Estang’s fleet was past the 
Western Islands on the 22d of May, 
with a favorable wind, for America, 
where he is supposed to have arrived 
about the 7th or 8th of June last. 

The Spavish fleet at Cadiz consists of 
twenty-five ships of the line, and as 
many frigates; all fine, new ships, com- 
p’etely fitted and manned, and riding 
at only single anchor in the Bay. 

It is extraordinary that two gazettes 
have been published since the arrival 
of General Howe, and neither of them 
mentions that fact. 

A constant reader says: The Minister 
having exhausted all his gunpowder, 
now prescribes a salute ot ‘ cheers,” 
Admirable economy! We are now in 
a blessed situation; our colonies lost, 
our money spent, our credit sunk, and 
our gunpowder exploded. | 


Tomorrow morning His Majesty 
will review in Hyde Park the West- 
riding Militia for the county of York, 
of which the Marquis of Rockingham 
is Colonel. 


On Tuesday last, seven men, several 
of whom were Frenchmen, were taken 
up as spies in the camp at Coxheath. 
They were examined before the com- 
manding officers at the camp, and were 
committed to Maidstone Jail. 


A letter from Winchester, dated July 
5th, says: Nothing can equal the 
beautiful situation of the camp near 
this city, and the brilliancy of the line. 
The groups of polite company assem- 
bled every evening at piquet mounting, 
the taste and execution of the respec- 
tive bands of music, the magnificence 
of the Marquees of the field officers, the 
red, green, and yellow plumage of 
Light Infantry, and the strict atten- 
tion even of the common soldiers to 
the duties of combing and powdering, 
justly entitle this select body of troops 
to the distinguishing appellation of the 
“macaroni camp.” | 

From the Independent Chronicle, 
printed at Boston, May 7th: Last Fri- 
day the Dean frigate, Samuel Nichol- 
son Commander, arrived at Portsmouth 
from France. She had nine weeks’ 
passage, and has brought a valuable 
cargo, con-isting of 13,000 suits of 
clothes for the army, complete, a large 
quantity of copper, tin, and lead, be- 
sides many other valuable articles. 

General Lee, Colonel Ethan Allen, 
and seven field officers, are entirely and 
fully exchanged. General Lee is to 
join the main army immediately. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Nantz to another in this town, dated 
25th March, 1778: 


“It must undoubtedly give you great 
pleasure, my dear friend, to hear that 
our independency is acknowledged 
in form by the Court of France. On the 
20th instant the Commissioners were 
received at Versailles as Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the United States ot 
America, and the next day the English 
Ambassador went off without taking 
leave. Orders are given to seize any 
English vessels that are found in any 


French ports, and an open declaration 
of war is daily expected.” | 


Things to be Remembered. 


That, parsley eaten with vinegar will 
remove the unpleasant effects of eating 
onions. 

That cakes, puddings, etc., are im- 
proved by making the currents, sugar and 
flour hot before using them. 

That lamp shades of ground glass 
should be cleansed with soap or pearlash; 
these will not injure or discolor them. 

That white satin shoes may be cleaned 
by rubbing them with blue and stone flan- 
nel, and afterwards cleaning them with 
bread. 

That gold lace may be cleaned by rub- 
bing it with a soft brush, dipped in rock 


That earthy mold should never be 
washed from potatves, carrots, or other 
roots, until immediately before they are 
to be cooked. 

That cold boiled potatoes used as soap 
will clean the hands and keep the skin 
soft and healthy. Those not over-boiled 
are the best. 

That charcoal powder is good for pol- 
ishing knives without destroying the 
blades.: It is also a good tooth powder 
when finely pulverized. 

That potato water in which potatoes 
have been scraped, the water being al- 
lowed to settle and afterwards strained, 
is good for sponging dirt out of silk. 

That straw matting may be cleaned 
with a large coarse cloth dipped in salt 
and water, and then wiped dry. The salt 
prevents the straw from turning yellew. 

That buttermilk is excellent for clean- 
ing sponges. Steep the sponge in the 
milk for some hours, then squeeze it out, 
and wash it in cold water. Lemon juice 
is also good. 

That tea leaves, used for keeping down 
dust when sweeping carpets, are apt to 
stain light colors; salt is best in the win- 
ter, and new mown hay in the summer. 

That the white of an egg, into which a 
piece of alum about the size of a walnut 
has been stewed until it forms a jelly, is 
a capital remedy for sprains. 
be laid. over the sprain upon a piece of 
lint,.and be changed as often as it be- 
comes dry. | 

That a piece of linen cloth dipped in 
turpentine and wrapped round the toe on 
which a soft corn is situated, will give re- 
lief, and after a few days the corn will 
disappear. : 

That rustic black Italian crepe may be 
restored by dipping in skimmed milk and 
water, with a bit of fine glue dissolvvd in 
it and made scalding hot. It should be 
clapped and pulled dry, like muslin. 

That a lump of fresh lime, tho size of a 
walnut, dropped into a pint of water and 
allowed to stand over night, the water 
being poured off from the sediment and 
mixed with a quarter of a pint of the best 
vinegar, forms a good wash for scurf in 
the head. It is to be applied to-the roots 
of the hair. 


Co-operative Farming in England. 

The principle of co-operation is about 
to be applied to agriculture. A new 
company has been formed, entitled ‘‘The 
Associated Agriculturists of Great Brit- 
ain (Limited).’’ Its capital is £1,000,- 
000, in shares of £5. Its object is to 


proved principles. It has already been 
offered upwards of 90,000 acres, which, 
tor the most part, landlords have on their 
hands. It is startling to realize how 
much of the land of England has, during 
the last few years, gone out of cultiva- 
tion. Farmers have gone to America 
and to the colonies. Farm laborers are 
suffering great privation. On some es- 
tates there are farms, which a short time 
ago were let for 25s. an acre, which now 
are offered to satisfactory tenants for 
nothing for two years, and at the end of 
that period the rent is to be only 12s. 6d. 
per acre.. This shows the difficulties 
which agriculture has had to contend 
with. The time is certainly favorable 
for the commencement of joint-stock 


has been practiced in Ameriea and in 
Europe with good results. The impres- 
sion is that this company ought to pay 
from 5 to 10 per cent. We shall be 
surprised if this practice does not spread. 
Capital is the very thing which agricult- 
ure has needed. There are vast sums of 
money awaiting safe investment. Farm- 
ing companies would be able to buy the 
best manures, They would also utilize 
the best machinery. And thus their en- 
terprise could react favorably on various 
branches of trade. They would also be 
able to deal with willful landlords, and 
thus they would relieve individual farm- 
ing enterprise. It seems to us that co- 
Operative agriculture, weli managed, 


which has prevailed so long.— London 
Methodist. | 


A New York woman was standing 
with a friend before Zola’s greatly ad- 
mired picture of Lot and his daughters, 
which was on e hibition in an art store 
on Fifth avenue. ‘‘Oh!” remarked the 
friend dolorously, ‘‘what do you suppose 
Lot thought when he beheld his poor 
wife turned to a pillar of salt?” ‘‘I su 
pose,” replied the lady, with admirable 
gravity, ‘‘he thought how he could get 
himself—a fresh one.” 


= 


A’ Frienp or Harvarp.— Alexander 
Agassiz has a peculiar way of giving 
money for good objects. When he sees 
in any department of the University of 
Cambridge a special need, according to 
President Eliot, ‘‘he goes and supplies it, 
pays the bill, and says nothing about the 
transaction.’’ In this way he has eon- 
tributed $230,000 tv his own department 
—the museum his father founded. 


Currants and gooseberries, especially 
on heavy soils, are much benefitted by a 
mulching with littery manure or any 
coarse material. ‘ The old black branches 
and stems should be cut. out, and the 
most vigorous shoots headed back at any 


| in the wood. 


time during winter, when there is no frost | 


alum, burnt and sifted to a very fine pow- | 


It should - 


lease and to farm land on the most ap-— 


farming, The idea is a good one. It 


would be a remedy for the depression 


American Inventions. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT 


1736 The first steam engine built, 
after the Newcomen type, for the Schuy- 
ler copper mines. 

1772 Another similar engine made 
for a factory in Philadelphia. — 

1785 Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, 
introduced steam power to drive a flour 
mill and a brickyard. . 


vessel on the Potomac river by the re- 
action of the water. 

1788 Perkins invented a nail-cutting 
machine which could make two hundred 
thousand nails per day. 

1788 John Fitch navigated the Del- 
aware river with the first steamboat, 

1796 Benjamin Thompson, otherwise 
Count Rumford, discovered that there is 
no such thing as a caloric fluid, but that 
heat is a peculiar mode of motion of the 
material particles of bodies, and thus 
laid the foundation of the modern theory 
of the conservation of forces. 


1798 Robert McKean patented the 


first steam saw-mill. 


1799 Oliver Evans of Philadelphia, 
made the first high-pressure steam engine, 
and built a steam carriage, which how- 
ever, was not a success. 

1804 Colonel John Cox Stephens in- 
vented the screw propeller, the model of 
which is still at the Hoboken, N. J., 
Institute for Engineers. | 

1804 Oliver Evans built a paddle 
wheel steamer, to ply on the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers, driven by a double- 
acting high-pressure engine; also adapted 
for land conveyance. 

1806 Thomas Blanchard, of Massa- 
chusetts, invented a tack-making machine | 
which made thirty thousand tacks per 


hour. 

1807 Robert Fulton traveled with 
his first steamboat from New York to Al- 
bany, | 

1807 Oil cloth for floor carpeting first 
made in Philadelphia. 

1807 John Redford invented and 
manufactured metal-bound boots and 
shoes. 

1811 John H. Hall, of Massachu- 
setts, invented breech-loading muskets. 

1812 George Shoemaker sold in Phil- 
adelphia several truck-loads of anthra- 
cite coal for fuel, and was imprisoned as 
an impostor for selling stones for coal. 

1817 George Clymer produced the 
first American-made printing press. 

1818 Jacob Perkins introduced steel 
engravings as a substitute for copper. 

1819 The Savannah made the first 
passage across the Atlantic Ocean by 
steam power paddle-wheels. 

1820 Henery Burden, of Troy, N. 
Y., invented the cultivator. 


connecting the large lakes with the Hud- 
son river. | 

1826 Harrison A. Dyer established 
the first telegraph line on Long Island, 
making signals with frictional electric- 
ity. | 

1828 First American patent for im- 
provements in locomotives granted. 
1828 First locomotive journey made 
on the Honesdale and Carbondale Rail- 
way Pennsylvania. 

1828 Hay and Straw used for the 
first time to make paper. | 
1828 James Bogardus invented the 
ring-flyer for spinning cotton. — 


A Watcumakine Curate.—The Stand- 
ard of the Cross says: A poor curate in 
England, unable to live on his salary, 
supported himselt by repairing watches. 
This was reported to the bishop as a dis- 
grace to the cloth. ‘‘This must be put a 
stop to,’ said the bishop, indignantly, 


place worth $2,000 ayear. We presume 
that the curate ran better afterward, even 
if the watches did stop. 


When there is no snow on the ground 
strawberry beds should be examined, and 
covering, which may have been blown 
off by heavy winds, replaced. Standing 
water, which may have collected in low 
places, has to be drained off when the 
ground is not much frozen. | 


If your little chickens are drooping, 
try lard and sulphur. The cause is very 
likely to be lice, and not any more com- 
plicated disease. 


ALBERT G. NYE 
1033 Market St. San Francisco. 


Fine Art Goods, 


Sach as 


PassE PartTovuts, 
Esony BRACKETs, 
PanEt CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 
Fancy EAsgzeEs, 


SHADES, 
BRACKETs, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 

Sza Mosses, 
Winpow CoRNICES, 


Panels, Pallettes, Fans, Shells, Ete., 
For Decorating. 
Also, Fine Steel Engravings and Picture Frames, 
and a full line of 
. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


17 O'FARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, 
Francisco, Cal. ft 


1785 James Rumsey propelled a} 


1824 Completion of the Erie Canal, | 


and he stopped it by giving the curate a | 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN. 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 

and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet abov: 

the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 

from wind and fogs, studded with magnificen 

live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE”; 


Is well furnished; goed board; saddle horse: 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriagt 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santz 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


CROSSETT’S 


No. 10 Lhird Street. 
| 


F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


| San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


Dental Rooms. | 


A NEW WORK. 
HOME HAND-BOOK 


DOMESTIC HYGIENE 
RATIONAL MEDICINE, 


big Most Complete of any popular treatise on the 
subjects of atomy and vaiology, 
Hygiene & Domestic Medical Practice, 
The work is illustrated with five hundred engravings, 
including twenty full page colored plates, and conta... 
over 1000 pages royal octavo size. All who have 
examined the prospectus of the work pronounceit the 
best book for the money the~ have ever seen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address, 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING HSOJSE, 
| Oakland, Cal. 
giGENTs 
ANTED 


On entire Bible. in one volume, ever published. Enderee: 
ments by 200 ablestscholars. Adapted to all; embodies la 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables showing time 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates 
books of Bible; how the earth was peopled from N oah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New T 


Ex Selli oy ts maki 
trat ng fast. Agents making 
Win Garretson & Co,629 Wash’ta 


HEAPEST NOOKS in the WORLD 


Macauley’s His- Taine’s History of Full de~ 
tory of England. Eng. Literature 1 l’ge 8 tive 
5l’ge 12mo. vols. 12mo vol. handsomely calclogue 
cloth; only $2.00 bound, foronly 50 cts. Free. 

MANHATTAN BOOK Co., 16 W.i4th St., N. Y. P.O.Box 4580 


The Queen City 
mployment for Ladies. 
any of Cincinnati are now manufacturing ani Intro- 
ucing theirnew Stocking Supporters for Ladies and 
Nhildren, and their unequaled Skirt Suspendera for 
Ladies, and want reliable lady agents tosell them inevery 
household. Ouragents everywhere meet with reacy suc- 
cess and make handsome salaries. Write atence f.r terms 
and secure exclusiye territory. Address 
Queen a Suapender Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tar Leading Physicians recommend supporters. 


may 26 


JOHN 
15 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for | 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS oF 
Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never faiting—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 

_ Proof and Submarine. lyr 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (21! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, | 


Hay Rope. 
ine, Ete. 


Tusss & Co., 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


te Facrory at tHe 


BAY CITY MARKET 
1146 MARKET STREET. | 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, Strouse & Co. 


METAi BRISTLE 
BRUSH. 


The Electro-Magnetic Brush 


Endorsed by all promi t Scien tista 
Physicians in Ame ca. Has a complete Battery 
e back, and contains over Five Hundred Flex- 
ible, Magnetic Steel Teeth. It cures 
Rheumatism, tality, 
Paralysis, pondency, 
la 
Nervous Weakness, Ocnstipation 
Send for Our Electro-M ie J tain- 
J. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & ©O., Cincinnati, 


9mch13t-eow-nxt-rea 
BLANCHARD 
LIQUID FOODS. 


A great Health Invigorator, composed of Bee 
and Wheat, prepared by the scientific process 
of semi-digestion, and one of the wonders of 
the, nineteenth century. They are especially 
designed to feed the brain—stimulate and in- 
crease its activity. Free from Alcohol. Also 
Williams’ Liquid Geld. For Sale at 


STEELE’S PALACE DRUG STORE, 


635 Market Street, and at SEARBY’S, 859 
Market Street, 8. F. 


tuart’s Shoe Store. 


For the better accommodation of my custom- 
ers and the public generally, I have opened a 
branch store at ve | 


1053 BROADWAY, 


The store formerly occupied by Greenhood 
Bros. I have just opened a splendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best Eaat- 
ern and California makers. All goods warrant- 
ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 
market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a full stock of the best Boots and 
Shoes, and sold at very low prices. The public 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


(1053 Broadway and 961 Wash- 


ington street, Oakland. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


All 


FAMILY USE. 
ney oct MEL 


KS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., 8. F. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. | 


0’ For sale by all hardware dealers. 
mch8-6m | 


DOBYN’S SURE CUSE 


For CATARRH, COLD IN THE 
HEAD, NEURALGIA, TOOTH- 
ACHE and all kindred com- 
plaints. 
H. LOOMIS, 
320 Sansome Sr., 8. F. 
Sent by mail, $1.00 per box. 


NETIC BELT 


Pat. Nov. 11, '79& Nov.9, 80 


Medical Electricity 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic . 


Received Ist Premium State Fair! — 
Flectro-Magnetic Belts, new Style..... $1e 
Magn. Belts, Extra Appliiamce.. 15 
Flectro-Magn. Belts, 9 20 
Guaranteed one year! Best in the world! 

WILL POSITIVELY CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Ne 
Kidney Disease, Impotency, 
Liver Disease Nervousness, Dyspepsia, 
Spinal Disease, Ague, Piles and other diseases 


_ J.HORNE, Prop. and Manuf’r. 
a Market St., San Francisco. 


SEND FOR WN 1¥ JEJE 


NEW RICH 


sons’ Purgative Pills make New Rich 

Blood, and will completely change the blood in 

_ the entiresystem in three months. Any person 

who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to i2 weeks 

may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 

formerly Bangor, Me. 


lancard’s 
s&s 


Used for 25 years the medical celebrities of En. 
rope and America, Scrofula, Constitutional 
eakness, Poorness of the Blood, and 
affections where it is ae to act on tie blood, 
so as to stimulate an te ita periodic i course. 
Pes an tonic for lymph.:tic and 
e a constitutions. 
Price 75 cents and $1.25 per bottle. 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y., Agents for the 0.8. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 


KEY FHAT == AND N \ 
VIND* ATCH WEAR OUT. 
Bs mail, 30 cts. 


LD BIRCH 4 CO. 38 Dey 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY K?*« BALL. 


BARTLING & KIMBAL: 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 505 Clay Street, - 8. W. cor. Sansome , 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Styte. 
15mar-lyr 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. BR. TAYLOR. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 


AND 


MINE & MILL SUPPLIES, 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES. 
118 & 120 Market Street, 


and 
15 & 17 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


P. O. Box 2001. {may18] 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our ser Vices 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of guods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


CARPETS! 


Brussels carpet sewed and laid at $1.00 per yard. 


OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM. 
Cocoa Mattings, Rugs, Lace Curtains, 
Cornices and Shades, ete. 

AN ASSORTMENT OF 150 PATTERNS, 


Comprising the latest and most elegant desi 
| in all 


grades of goods, sold at very 
lowest priees for cash. 


For a fine display and the largest stock of car- 
petings etc., in this State to select from, 
GO TO 


ALEX. MACKAY, 


Manufacturer, Importer, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealer, 


and 112 MARKET STREET, 


Bet. Mason and Taylor, (ap27tf) San Francisca 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 
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_WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1881. 


THe Paciric: San FRANcISCO, CAL. 
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